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REVIEWS. 





The Cotton and Commerce of India considered | 
| facturers. 


in relation to the Interests of Great Britain, 
with Remarks on Railway Communication 


man. Chapman. 


Tur author of this work, the founder and | 
manager of the Great Indian Peninsular Rail. | 


way Company, has produced a most valuable 


snd timely contribution to a question deeply | 


sfecting the prosperity of our oriental and 
manufacturing interests. Heavily written, 


not very clearly arranged, and encumbered | 


with controversial engineering details which 


would have better formed the subject of a. 


separate pamphlet, it is, nevertheless, a trea- 
sure of well-considered facts and arguments. 
A certain, ample, steady supply of cotton 
has become one of the necessities of our 
manufacturing existence, and yet for 80 per 
cent. of our supply we are dependent on the 
United States. During the last ten years, in 
addition to the risks arising from war, we 
have been warned more than once that our 
supply of American cotton is liable to be 
seriously diminished by the chances of the 
seasons, and by circumstances which may 
render some other crop more profitable to 
the planter. Already, on many plantations in 


| Australia may be dismissed at a word. 


Africa, Western Africa, and Australia, have | 


been successively considered, but without 
any or all of them affording such a reasonable 
prospect of a suflicient steady supply as 
would allay the cogemnenera of our manu- 


area of suitable soil and climate, an ample 


with economical means of land and sea con- 
veyance. Egypt, Brazil, and the West 


cent. of our consumption, and afford no pros- 
pect of the rapid increase required, although, 
in course of time, from the West Indies some 
additional returns may be expected. Australia 
and Natal have both been brought before the 
public as cotton-producing countries by ad- 
venturers anxious to push colonizing schemes. 
Even 
if any considerable breadth of land in that 
colony should be found suitable for cotton 
culture, and this has never been proved, we 
cannot expect to see it cultivated on a large 
scale while the wages of unskilled labourers 
average three shillings a day. ‘The seed, 
implements, instructors, and overseers, must 
all be imported, and the produce shipped on 
a voyage of a hundred days, when wool, 
which is more valuable per pound, can be 
grown at such infinitely less expense, without 


requiring any special skill on the part of the 


Louisiana, the cultivation of sugar has super- | 


seded that of cotton. 
India had been a cotton-producing and 
cotton-manufacturing country for centuries 


before the North American continent was | 


settled. We received the produce of the 
looms of India long before Crompton, Har- 
greaves, and Arkwright had perfected the in- 


| 


shepherds. If our government should ever 


decide on forming a convict colony in Northern | 


tropical Australia, then the experiment of a 
cotton plantation on a large scale, cultivated 
by convicts—i. ¢., white slaves—might be 
worth trying. In Natal, although the re- 
ports of well-informed parties as to the 


'favourableness of the soil and climate are 


ventions which, by the assistance of the genius | 


of Watt, were destined to revolutionize the old 
and colonize new manufacturing districts in 
Great Britain. It was only within the last 
ten years of the eighteenth century that any 
considerable amount of American cotton was 
received in England. 


the East and West Indies, and for the sue- 
ceeding twenty years the supplies from the 
Indian Peninsula were very large. But while 


the enterprise of the Americans, seconded by | 


their magnificent natural means of conveyance, 


enabled them to keep pace with the gigantic | 


atriv . . ° 
an of our steam-driven manufactories, 
ndia lagged in the race of production. Pre- 


gt . 5. a : : 
iming the advantages of soil and climate in | 


the two countries to be equal, the result was 


hot extraordinary, considering that in one the | 


vided energies of a European race were 
+ toward raising that kind of produce 
would realise a profit; while in the 


othe . 
her the attentions of the languid orientals, | 


48 Well as of the 
stantly distracte 
of predatory 
Wars, 


Sioa. Ped 
oe on in 1780 only sent us a few 
Warde ae forwarded us in 1846 up- 
rusot 38 ),000,( /O0lbs. against 66,000,000|bs. 
Irted from India. 
ee — last few years the attention of 
‘nulacturers and of our government has 


n directed to i i 
| every suitable co 
word, np Aan untry in the 
rom some 0 } 

rT > 
ection » all of the 
us 


ir European rulers, were con- 


hordes, by wars and rumours of 


oul ‘ . 
ould not be obtained as would render 


leas 4 
3 Cependent on t x 
and peaceab! he favourable seasons 


Custom 
+ “OMers. 


Up to that period our | 
supplies of raw produce were derived from | 


d by rebellions and onslaughts | 


encouraging, the colony is in too raw a state | | 


to lead us to expect the necessary application 


of capital and labour for the growth of cotton 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 





lew of ascertaining whether | 
m such a supply of | the higher qualities a secondary consideration 


on a large seale within the next twenty 
years. In North America, the rapid progress 
was effected by slave labour. In Natal the 
colonists have not yet succeeded in growing 


sufficient food for home consumption; white | 
labour is dear, and the large native popula- | 


tion have yet to be trained to habits of con- 
tinuous labour, and taught the art of cotton 
cultivation. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Chapman 
has wisely turned his attention to India, where 
a vast area of a vast country is adapted to the 
gowth of cotton fit for our market, and where 
the natives are not only willing to work for 
trifling wages, but possess an hereditary 
knowledge of cotton culture. 

But it is objected that cheap and plentiful 
supplies of Indian cotton would be useless 
from the inferior value of the article, and that 
to change the agricultural produce of millions 
of cultivators would be a work of ages. Mr. 
Chapman meets this objection in a very com- 


, 7 _ plete manner by showing, on reliable evidence, 
Thus it is that we find the United ‘that for seventy-five per cent. of our total 


cotton manufactures—that is to say, for 360 
million pounds of cotton, out of our importa- 
tion of 480 millions, Indian cotton at a cer- 
tain price might be used without detri- 
ment to our interest ; and therefore he argues 
that our first and obvious business is, to get 


| The indispensable requisites for | 
| the large supply we require are—a suflicient 


in the Bombay Presidency. By John Chap.- | 
| population of cheap yet skilled labourers, | 


increase of cotton cultivation. 


| chasers for it. 
_ sold at prices which would make it amply profitable 


use of a better variety of cotton plant, and of 
improved modes of production. These efforts 
have failed. It is not extraordinary they 
should. The machinery which has proved 
capable of conquering and preserving a vast 
and distant empire, in spite of a series of wars 
and insurrections, has been proved, in the 
ease of China and India, to be unsuited for 
vigorously pursuing the details of commercial 
enterprise. The single representative of the 


| _Company, who with benignant but despotic 
Indies, altogether, barely yield eight per 


authority rules over a district as large as 
Yorkshire, inhabited by thousands to whom 
he-is an alien in blood, in language, and reli- 
gion, represents the irresistible power which 
has superseded other conquerors or despots, 
to whom their fathers rendered taxes, and 
suit, and service, under their British as under 
their Mahommedan rulers. In domestic life 
they follow their ancient ways. But if these 
Proconsuls, now readily obeyed, were to 
undertake to alter the system of ploughing, 
sowing, and hoeing, they would be defeated 
by passive resistance, by the impossibility of 
finding sullicient teachers for millions of pupils, 
and learn soon how much easier it was to tax 
than to teach. Therefore, while Mr. Chap- 
man does not overlook the advantage of an 
improvement in the staple, he trusts rather 
to the effect of such a demand as would act 
upon and stimulate native enterprize through- 
out the cotton-growing districts, than upon 
little model farms and garden samples. At 
present, in the face of a native home con- 
sumption, calculated at from one to three 
billions of pounds weight, the whole for 


| export to Britain only amounts to about sixty 


million pounds, which is almost entirely de- 
rived from the limited districts which are 
favourably situated for carriage to the sea- 
orts. 

Mr. Chapman proves very clearly it is not 
for the want of the strenuous exertions of the 
Indian government, neither is it the land- 
tax nor the rent of land, which prevents the 
With respect 
to the land tax, a stock grievance with some 
cotton orators, he shows that— 

‘The great cotton field of central peninsular 
India, where the staple is produced in large quan- 
tities, at prices varying from 1}d. to 1jd. per Ib., 


| is for the most part under native government ; its 
| land-tax is beyond our control, 


There, although 
the impost is excessive, capricious, and exceedingly 


| detrimental, nevertheless cotton is grown better 
| and more cheaply, and has always been so grown, 
“ ) ro 


than in any other part of India, . ° 


“It is of no use to say what any particular theory 
of rent would lead to, when we know already what 
actually takes place. There is cotton grown at 1}d. 
per Ib., and abundance of unoccupied land ready to 
grow more at the same price, if there were pur- 
In fact, cotton is now grown and 


to bring it to England, if only there were means of 
conveying it to the coast in decent condition, The 


| present modes of transport would render valueless 


the finest samples of sea island cotton,” 


This brings us to the marrow of the sub- 
ject—an investigation of the quantity of the 
staple which, without the aid of government 
speculations, is to be had at a fair price, and 
to the cost of bringing it to the coast in 
sound condition. First, then, as to the 


as much as possible of the best cotton now | cotton-producing capabilities of India, Mr. 
crown in India, making the improvement of | Chapman, after shrewdly pore, that 


hereafter. 


India is too often spoken and reasone 
‘one country, when it is in fact a vast collec- 


of as 


The truth is, that for the last forty years | tion of countries extending over more than 


* inclinations of our American the Directors of the East India Company have _ twenty degrees of latitude, 
Egypt, the West Indies, South turned their attention toward establishing the | tion, in seasons, and in soil, procee 


varying in éleva- 
ds to take 
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a deliberate review of all those in which 
cotton fit for English use is or can be grown. 
For almost all India produces cotton of some 
kind or other. Out of the 12} per cent. of 
our whole importations of cotton which we 
receive from India, 114 per cent. comes from 
Bombay. Bengal does not produce cotton 
fit for British use. The Bundelkhund and 
north-western provinces grow large quan- 
tities, which is superior to that of Bengal, and 
more cheaply grown, but it is for the most 
part coarse, short, and filthy. A short staple is 
peculiar to dry countries. There are in patches 
exceptions, but the preceding is the prevailing 
quality. Between Madras and Cape Comorin 
a moderate quantity of cotton, some of it of 
excellent quality from Tinnevelly, may be 
obtained, which in the average of the last 
seven years shows an export of 5,000,000|bs., 
part of which went to China. An — 
of sowing cotton very near the sea has been 
tried with every prospect of success by Mr. 
Lees, of Manchester, and if eventually en- 
tirely successful, might yield an additional 
supply not exceeding 7,000,000lbs. Having 
passed in review each minor district, Mr. 
Chapman at length reaches that part of India 
where, according to a mass of evidence 
which he has collected and arranged, the 
natural advantages for the growth of cotton 
are such that the same results are obtained 











from common field culture, which in other 
parts of India can only be obtained from 
garden culture. This favoured district lies 


in central peninsular India, and would have | 


for its port Bombay if proper steps were 
taken to open up means of conveyance from 
the interior to the coast. This cotton country 
may be defined by a line passing from east to 
west a little south of Baitool. The southern 
limit includes Bellay; on the west it is 
marked by the Wurda River, a tributary of 
Joongbuddra ; on the east the line approaches 
the Kissna, near Kurnool, and is > laid 
down on a map attached to the work under 
review. 

It would oceupy too much space to give 
the table by which Mr. Chapman exhibits the 
chief centres of the districts included in this 
area, which have supplied and continue to 
supply acceptable cotton for England. It 
will be enough to observe that in every case 
he refers to documentary evidence, in the 
shape of reports made by authority of the 
Indian Government, in support of his calcu- 
lations. By these calculations he arrives at 


| 
| 


up to a ruinous price by t 


circumstances there is, obviously, a limit to | 


cussed is—What has prevented the cotton of 


stimulus of those prices? How is it that, while 
in the large markets between the Kissna and 
the Nerbudda, cotton which can always be 
had for 12d. or 13d. per Ib., has never found 
its way in sufficient 
where it would fetch 


-eotton district from the coast, stall the mer- 


The practical question, then, to be dis- 


India from being sent to England under the 


uantities to Liverpool, 
ows 4d. to 5d. per \b.? 
The difficulty lies in the costly and insufli- 
cient means of conveyance. Mr. Chapman 
shows that, while since 1813 the supply of 
Indian cotton has been maintained, and up to 
a certain point increased, in the face of a fall 
in price equal to 10d. per lb., that diminution 
of gross price has only been endured by the 
grower throughadiminution of cost in freights, 
in the fall of exchange, and cost of carriage. 
These reductions, with the exception of that 
of carriage, have now nearly reached their 
limits. Cotton is brought down to the ports 
of Bombay on bullocks’ backs and in bullock- 
carts, but chiefly on bullocks’ backs. Putting 
on one side altogether the injury and loss 
which falls upon the cotton-growers by such 
a mode of conveyance, it has in addition the 
formidable disadvantage of being limited in 
its power toa very uncertain and inconvenient 
extent. Supposing that the common roads were 
greatly improved; suppose that new defiles 
were cut over and through the mountain 
ranges or ghauts which divide the richest 


chants must be dependent on the number of 
bullocks obtainable, and on the quantity of 
water and forage to be had for the sustenance 
of the cotton caravans on the road side. As 
it is, in dry seasons the cattle perish, epi- 
demics break out among them, and cotton 





purchased with a fair — of profit is run 
1e unexpected cost | 


of carriage. Even under the most favourable | 


conveyance by cattle. If all the cotton which | 
it is possible to grow at a profit at 13d. per lb. | 
in the district above described were grown, | 


' 





an area of 67,500 square miles, or 43,200,000 | 


acres, exclusive of mountain-ranges, towns, 
beds of rivers, barren tracts, &c., 2 
to the growth of cotton fit for English use :— 


“If one fourth of this were cropped every year, 


and the produce were equal to the average of, 

e 'Bombay and the interior, it follows that 
/ 1,800,000 bullocks per annum must follow by 
_ the few routes which the practicable passes of 


Guzerat and Candeish, or 100Ibs. per acre, the 
weight of the whole crop would be 1,080,000, 0001bs, 
per annum, or two and a quarter times the entire 
quantity annually consumed by the manufacturers | 
of Britain on the average of the thirteen years 
ending in 1846.” 

_But we could only take 360,000,000 of In- 
dian cotton, of the quality at present supplied, 
out of the 480,000,000 we now work up, and 


learry that part of the traffic which comes 





from some other quarters we should be 
obliged to obtain the fine varieties required 
by_a small part of our manufactures. 

Next, as to price, Mr. Chapman shows by 
an elaborate table that within the area named. 
cotton which in England has produced from 





3d. to 44d. or 5d. per Ib., was readily sold, and | 


no doubt at a fair profit. at f lid. 
ote Pp at from 13d. to 1id. 


cost of Indian cotton in Liverpool. including 


there are at present no means of conveying 
it to a port of shipment. Mr. Fenwick | 
gives an instance occurring in 1843 (Report 
of Bombay Committee), in which he failed to 
deliver 5000 bullock-loads of cotton at Bom- 
bay through failure of carriage. 

In 1846 the drought prevented the employ- 
ment of bullocks enough, and consequently 
ships lay in the harbour of Bombay, waiting 
in vain for the cotton which had been bought 
in the interior. As a matter of calculation, 
it is worthy of note, that as 18,000 tons of 


/cotton—the quantity now brought down— | 
require 180,000 bullocks to earry them; and 
_as this quantity is but one tenth of the annual | 


traflie both ways, between the coast near 


the ghauts permit to be used, in order to 


under notice of the customs. It can there- 
fore scarcely be expected that the country, 
receiving no rain for eight months inthe year, 
could bear any considerable addition to the 
droves of pack cattle now employed, and that 
any attempt to increase them would render | 
permanent that exhaustion of water and 
forage on the road which now occasionally 
occurs. ° 

By another very ingenious table, compiled 
from trustworthy authorities which he cites, 
Mr. Chapman exhibits all the items of the 


Liverpool, which it has not had, an 


own proper and well-founded hopes 


—1l. The factor’s price at Cea: 
Berar. 2. The cost of transit dutic. red 
the interior. 3. (in two columns) The =e, a 
inland conveyance by bullocks, &e.. wha 0 
by side, an hypothetical comparatire bea 
by railway for 303 miles, at 237, per arge 
mile. (The difference between — = 
columns will show the saving by aie. 
4, Freight from Bombay to Liverpool, ": 
Two columns of prime’ cost at Liverpoc] 
first, with cotton conveyed by bullocks : the 


second, when conveyed by rail, ¢ Ti 
rices of Surat cotton in Liverpool. And? 
he same of American upland. This table 


extends from 1836 to 1846. Amongst other 
important results to be obtained from it. it 
shows that in 1841, 1842, 1843, ang 1845, 
four years out of six, the highest prime cost 
in Liverpool exceeds the lowest sale price of 
Surats. The natural result of this continued 
loss was a diminution from an import of 
81,000,000 lbs., to which it had risen in 18y) 
under the stimulus of profits, to 47,000,0W) 
in 1845. But with railway, instead of bullock 
conveyance, it is proved that Berar could 
have held her em even against the American 
competition which swept the Indian market 
before it in the four years quoted. In fact, 
a railway would have converted a hazardous 
into a certain trade. 

The impoverished condition and timid chs. 
racter of the Indian peasant, dependent as be 
is for the seed and other means of breaking 
up ground on a village usurer, to whom he 
pays at least twenty per cent., render a certain 
market indispensable. His first care is to 
live, his next to improve his condition and 
attire. On a grain crop he can live; for even 
if, under a native tyrant, the whole crop s 
seized under the name of taxes, he manages 
to steal enough from his own fields to support 
life. And this is actually the case in some 
of the districts under native rule. But be 
could not live on cotton ; and therefore, unles 
certain of a sale, he will not raise more tha 
needed for the home market. In centre 
peninsular India no increase of demané, 
within any probable limits, would affect the 
cultivator’s price, because thereisan abundance 
of unoccupied land and Jabour available inthe 


interior. 


After carefully considering the series 
facts and the train of arguments, of which " 
have given an outline, it is impossible to doubt 
that Mr. Chapman has satisfactorily made out 
his proposition—* That with a railway, 3 ‘ 
indigenous cotton of central peninsular Indus, 
even without any improvement in quailty, 
would have a safe and constant market # 


d could hot 


have, while employing the present means ™ 


conveyance.” . 
We feel assured that the effect of pee 
communication would be not less remarks r 
in India than in Europe. Under ao “ 
steady market, “we shall have not ye © 
the partial and exotic attempts of See 
government officers, merchants, oT ve ra 
thropists, but the care and labour © ie 
eople themselves, exerted in their own ive 
Sesinoes, and under the inducement ¢ 


ideratios’ 


iti important cons 
In addition to the imy qnicatio® 


in favour of Indian railway comm anulst 
suggested by the state of our cotton = coal 
tures, Mr. Chapman enters into & V8" sl, 228 
details, affecting the commercial, relat 
political condition of India in is r 
with Great Britain, which, althoug® |: 
interest and information, want of spat 
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revent us from further noticing. His illus- 
tations, drawn from the South American 
Republics, and other countries bearing a 
resemblance in means of internal communica- 
‘jon and distribution of population, are newand 
valuable, and the whole tenor of his remarks 
on the position of the Indian government as 
regards its subjects, are marked with singular 
agacity and breadth of thought. 
Asa practical measure for the consideration 
of capitalists, and more especially of Man- 
chester, Mr. Chapman suggests the construce- 
‘on of a railway, commencing at Bombay, and 
proceeding to join the mainland at Tannah, 


north and south; the north to the Pera 
River, in the middle of the rich cotton dis- 
trict, and the south to Mhuse, whence it will 
be eventually extended to the Bay of Bengal 


_ southward through New Brunswick to Fre- 
thence crossing the Lyhadree Range at the | 
Molsej Ghaut, to divide at Alleh, and run | 


—thus forming a T-shaped line, of which the | 
main trunk, resting on Bombay, and the cross | 
arm, would be each about 100 miles in length. | 


The cost is estimated at not more than three 
millions sterling ; the time for executing it, 
supposing the funds duly paid up, at between 
four and five years, the crossing of tlhe moun- 
tain-range requiring tunnelling 
severity. The quantity of goods at present 
carried over this track is estimated at 180,000 
tons; according to railway experience in all 
countries, this tonnage would be at least 
doubled. No calculation of the amount to be 
received from passengers has been made. 
The proposed charge for goods is 23d. per ton 
per mile. The present charge for carriage in 
the countries between Bombay and the in- 
terior is about 4d. per ton per mile, with- 
out counting the loss by damage and pil- 

fering. 
_ The Peninsular Railway Company have so 
far only decided on making a short line of 
about twenty-nine miles from Bombay to 
Callian, which stops full a 100 miles short of 
the great cotton country, and seventy miles 
short of the mountain range, which presents 
one of the greatest difficulties to the transit 
of heavy goods. It is, in fact, a mere rudi- 
mentary line, to which the railway share- 
holders have been tempted by a guarantee 
trom the East India Company, in £500,000, 
totally insufficient, in every point of view, to 
test the capabilities of India for supplying 
railway trattic. By the last accounts from 
Bombay this tentative line has been com- 
menced. We quite agree with Mr. Chapman 
that, if Bombay and the Bay of Bengal are 
to be crowded by railways in this generation, 
it must be through private enterprize, without 
sovernment assistance or interference. With 
7 pect to the profits which may be derived 
“aa on pr peer that is a question 
consider ; it a y ow Re ge Me A penta: cag Bo 
prorided 1 ay be left, with the ample data 
ed by this work, to the millionaires of 

reese. 

shoul =. apd senermeretions, our capitalists 
in course of ¢ on enlarging the little line now 
gested b tm cution, to the dimensions sug- 
Seve. iced r. a uapman, certain is it_that 
te Battle of Plassy gave up India 


to British rule will - 
. ’ any « - 
Projected so likely to oy Saeetenag have been 


of great | 





it close the commercial | ftst place they settle upon, they will find at once 


the , 
: * Setween England and her hundred mil- | 


tons of unk 


modify, be es subjects,—or so likely to. 


pation, and = abundance of healthful occu- 


creased inter 
Merce en intercourse in com- 
the tae < ivilization with Christian Europe, 
faith, § superstitions of the Hindoo 
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Notes on North America, Agricultural, Eco- The natural feeling and pathos of the fol- 
nomical, and Social. By James F. W. | lowing induces us to quote it :— 

Johnston, M.A., &e. Ke. Blackwood and ‘** Few things are more interesting in a strange 
Sons. __ /and distant land—carrying you sooner into the 
THESE ‘Notes’ record the progress of a | hearts of the people, and giving you with them the 
journey made by Professor Johnston of | position and familiarity of an old friend—than to 
Durham through the north-eastern portion be able to talk to them about their old haunts at 
of the United States. Unlike most ‘ Notes’ | Zome. In one cottage the mistress was now a 
of journeys, these are not desultory jottings | Widow: she was from Devonshire, and had been 
down of roadside gossip, nor ‘ailway descrip- many years before a servant of the incumbent of 
ais of tas tonnes passed though. The Linton. I spoke to her of Bideford and the Valley 
tour from Halifax to Philadelphia, from New of Rocks, and Ilfracombe. It was holding up to 


r her a picture of old and happy days ‘Oh sir!’ 
rh ? ‘ ‘ » ap » re ¢ r : 2 > . P I I - ~~ ‘ ' 
York to Buffalo, and thence to Quebec, and she said, as I left her, ‘1 do so like to hear about 


- a, \ Ilfracombe and Combe Martin, and all them places.’ 
derickton and St. John, was made with a pur- ‘But a broad Lowland Scotch tongue, and a 
pose, and these volumes record the facts col- | knowledge of Scottish localities, will make a man 
lected with especial reference to that purpose. | at home in a greater number of houses in New 

Professor Johnston has long peed te his | Brunswick than almost any other qualification 
attention to agriculture, and the application which a Briton can possess; and I think I spoke 
of science to that important branch of human | Mere bread Scotch during my three months’ tour 
industry. His published works on the sub- in New Brunswick than I had done during twenty 
ject of agricultural chemistry, and his well. | °°! ™yY life before. . 
known chemical labours, sufficiently prove On my previous tour upon the St. John River, 

” . as c rere ar cr ~“ouYy { Ww se eme { 
that few men have crossed the Atlantic who, | fence, vein ™ ugh oo ae cote 
from previous study, were so well qualified to reat te papaya sane pik + tee satan. Pmcin or: 8 

ah < fe SO | jualmed tO” to look at us. I was told he had come from Paisley, 
report on the conditions of the American so we pulled up to talk to him. ‘ Would vou 
farmer—on the character of the soil—the  raither be staunin there, or at the corner o’ the 
influences of climate—and the general fea- Causeyside!’ I said to him. This unexpected allu 
tures of rural economy in the United States. sion to his native place went straight to his heart. 
On all these points the volumes before us He stood for some time without reply, and then 
furnish a large amount of the most valuable St) —' Ah, sir, the Causeyside’s a bonny place. 
information, which will prove interesting to + sage Betti a ea adit cee 
the political economist and the agriculturists much heart and home affection was expressed by 
of this country, and useful to those who farm = nig word “bonnv.’ , 
within the districts of which Professor John- “ Among the Arran settlers on the Restigouche, 
ston writes. the love of country which bound them to their 

We are not quite so well pleased with the | island-home has been transferred to the similar 
‘Notes’ on men and things —they want that land of ‘mountain and flood’ in which they are 
large view of human nature which should located. After other lively talk with a middle-aged 
distinguish a social philosopher, and they fre- | thriving farmer, and comments on the country, 
quently exhibit those little prejudices which and comparisons with home,—* An’ is na that hill 
are the result of the confined operations of | ke Goatfell’” pointing to the lofty Tragadegash 
defective education—individual eccentricities, | 0" the opposite Canadian shore. He could scarcely 

a Teale Macs hase chee in | CARTE his assent; and after our conversation was 
we believe, being not untre quent y ‘ — | ended, and Iand my friend had entered the carriage, 
represent the peculiarities of the inhabitants (he came warmly forward with his outstretched 
ofa state. There is, however, no acerbity IM | hand, ‘I maun hae anither shake o’ yer han’, sir ; 
any of our author’s remarks, excepting | : 
always when he has to speak of Imshmen— 
and his book is entirely tree from that cari- 
eature which is so offensive in the works of 
some American travellers. To those who pur- 
pose emigrating, these volumes will afford the 
most valuable information, and the following 
passage contains such excellent advice, that 
we cannot pass it by without transferring if 
to our pages :— is the creation of the past. 

‘On this excursion I had seen many spots upon | Jt jg not an uncommon practice for the 
which a British farmer, with a little capital, could | settlers to set fire to the forest trees, as an 
en — ned aie ae ag, easy way of removing them in (the clearings. 
rich, but of obtaining all necessary comforts, : Th fallocet sais BE apa ae 
of placing upon farms of their own any number of The follow 4 Pick « di — vagy eo | 
sons. But the wise and prudent course for a new | Consequences Which sometime: . 
settler to pursue is to devote a few weeks to an from this custom :— 
examination of the country in person, to look at it | ‘In describing my previous journey down the 
with an agricultural and practical eye, to consult | Miramichi, I have spoken of the burnt lands 
prudent persons long resident on the spot as to the | through which we passed, and of the weet 
advantages or disadvantages of the various farms | and desolate appearance they still presented, 
which are to be purchased, and thus, with due | though the great fire which desolated them hap- 
caution and deliberation, and after due inquiry, to | pened five-and-twenty years ago. In the course of 
come to a determination. The emigrant and his | this evening, Mr. Rankin, in whose memory all the 
family will then easily adapt themselves to their | horrors of that time are still fresh, interested us 
new circumstances; and, instead of a temporary | much by graphic details of his personal experiences 
resting-place, as so many emigrants make of the when the fire appeared among them. It was an 

excessively hot summer, and fires were burning m 
numerous places upon the ory +9 and St. a: 
‘ ‘ iver ( >] ibutaries: anc ie alr Was every- 

Many of the anecdotes which enliven these | tt post essa alile sunaien - nk aun 
volumes are exceedingly well told, and indi- | “th of October, it began to blow from the south- 
cate, in some respects, a keenness of obser- | west, and the fire to spread over the country in the 
vation for character which, as we have already | game direction. The wind increased gradually to 
remarked, is not fulfilled in the more quiet | a hurricane, and the fire advanced with propor- 
dissertations on the people and their politics. | tionate rapidity. At one o'clock in the afternoon, 


ye're a real Scotchman.’ ” 

The mysterious bond, which, as a lengthen- 
-ing chain, where’er we roam, still binds us to 
that little spot of earth on which we first learnt 
the joys and sorrows of humanity, through 
the longest life, is never severed. The UuSSO- 
ciations of the child are the guiding impulses 
of many of the operations of the full-grown 
man ; they show how completely the future 














a permanent family freehold and a happy home.” 
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‘ 
it was still seventy miles up the river; and in the 
evening, it was at Douglastown. It travelled 


set horse could a man have escaped from it. 
Lumberers already in the woods were caught, and 
solitary settlers with their families; and while all 
their y was destroyed, some saved their lives 
by rolling themselves in the rivers, till the scorch- 
ing blast had over them. Instances of 
miraculous oa 
and of selfish desertion; but the most striking 
things he mentioned were, that the flame, as it 


advanced, was twenty-five miles in breadth ; that, | America, simply 


he told us—of parental devotion, | 





i 


“ A feverish anxiety manifests itself every now 
and then, even among scientific men of undoubted 


— miles in nine hours, so that scarcely on | talent, to give their science a national instead of a 
a 


catholic character. The naturalists are uneasy 
under the fetters of European authority, and call 
out for a nomenclature native to themselves. The 

logists disdain to name their formations by 
Tedenediena taken frora European localities, and 
wish to make it a point of patriotism to contrive 
and adopt a classification and nomenclature purely 
American. The mineralogist insists upon the 
necessity of an analysis of all minerals found in 
because they are American— 


coming from the west, it rushed past the towns of | though there are abundance of still unanalysed sub- 


Newcastle and Douglastown, leaving a green mar- 
gin of some miles in breadth between its southern 
edge and the river; and that when, in its easterly 
course, it reached Burntchurch River, the wind 
lulled, turned round, and drove the fire up the 
river again. It then came back along the green 
fringe it had left as it descended, and by the way 
licked up the towns of Douglastown and Newcastle 
—of their 254 houses leaving only 14. It was 
doubtless the rushing of the sea-wind from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, into the huge fiery vortex, 
that drove back the flame when it had reached the 
open mouth of the Miramichi River. 

*‘ At these towns, men and cattle rushed into 
the river; and though a hurricane was raging on 
its surface, people hurried into vessels and boats 
and scows, and eagerly thrust off from the land. 
The lesser dread was forgotten in the presence of 
the greater. But although so huge a flame was 
raging, there was no light. Showers of ashes and 
burnt twigs, and still burning brands, and thick 
smoke, filled the air; and for two days afterwards, 
amid a perfect calm, the darkness on the river was 
such, that a bell was kept tolling on each bank to 
indicate the site of the ferry, that people might 
know where to steer to. 

‘The town of Chatham, on the opposite side of 


the river, in a great measure escaped; but the | 


Nassau Settlement, six miles behind it, was burned 
to the ground—the settlers only saving their lives 


by rolling themselves in the river till the flame | 


passed away. In many streams, where the native 
woods still overhung them, the water proved insuf- 
ficient to preserve human life; and the thousands 
of salmon and other fish found floating on their 
surfaces showed how intense and penetrating the 
heat must have been. 

‘Over many other parts of the province, great 
fires raged on the same day; and the loss to the 








stances upon which those qualified to analyse may, 
for many years to come, be far more profitably 
employed for the benefit of mineralogical science. 
And the same spirit occasionally appears in these 
volumes of the New York Natural History. The 
author of the volumes on Scientific Agriculture, 
for example, has pled for the analysis, organic and 
inorganic, of every species of cultivated grain, root, 
and fruit, simply because it is of New York State 
growth; and thus, on the analysis of those vege- 
tables which are best known, to which most had 
been done in Europe already, a vast amount of 
labour has been expended, for the devotion of 
which to other less known productions science 
would have been abundantly grateful.” 


Professor Johnston’s work is published 
very opportunely just before the opening of 
the Great Exhibition. The produce of Canada, 
of Nova Scotia, and of the United States, 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, is well repre- 
sented in this great gathering; and the in- 
formation on these given by the author will 
render the inspection of them far more inte- 
resting and more useful than it would other- 
wise have proved. 

We recommend our economists, our agri- 
culturists, and our metallurgists, to read the 
‘ Notes,’ and compare them with the illustra- 
tive samples which will shortly be exposed to 
view in fiyde Park. 








The Metamorphoses of Apuleius ; a Romance 
of the Second Century. Translated from 
the Latin by Sir George Head. Longmans. 

Two translations of this amusing work into 


province, not only in private property, but in the | Englishhave preceded thepresent version. One 


public forests consumed, was immense. 
of private property at Miramichi alone was esti- 
mated at 228 0007. 
public injury confined to the old forest trees con- 
sumed, which it will take many years to replace, 
but the soil itself is permanently ‘injured by every 
such visitation. The clouds of ashes borne away 
by the wind are an actual robbery by nature, and 
an exhaustion of the land. It is in this way, no 
doubt, among others, that land is destroyed, as the 
provincials term it, by frequent burnings. 

“On th 
observed at Quebec, on the banks of Newfoundland; 
and even as far off as the Bermudas.” 

The work embraces a ver 
subjects. Political 


union, agricultural statistics affecting the 


British farmer and free trade. geology, mine- | 


ralogy, and metallurgy, religion and moral 
slavery and education ; ae many of the 
views entertained by Professor Johnston, we 
differ; and, as we have said, we believe him 
incapable of fairly 
within the limits of }; 
all that he has wri 


examining them; but, | 


The loss 


by a person of the name of Adlington, appeared 


_ 8o far back as 1566, and passed through several 


Nor, in such burnings, is the | editions; the other, by Thomas Taylor, fa- 


_ mous, or more properly infamous, for his trans- 


| 


i 


j 


| 


i 


j 
; 


lation of Plato, was published in 1822, and 
descended with plumbean rapidity to the 
abysses of oblivion. The former we have 
not seen. The latter, through which we re- 
member to have struggled in times past, was 


. | | certainly not such as to render superfluous the 
is occasion, cinders and smoke were | labours of the present translator. 


Taylor 
could not take the book for what its author 
meant it—a mere romance, based upon the 


ery wide range of | life which he saw around him,—but found in it 
questions agitating the | esoteric meanings and misty suggestions-of 


Platonic mysteries, and consequently threw 
over its most brilliant descriptions and live- 
liest aoe the fog of his own wool- 
aotharing rain and lumbering and dreary 
style. 

Sooth to say, however, the translation of 
‘The Golden Ass’ is a matter of no common 


is scientific knowledge, | difficulty. Written when the language had 


tten is excellent, and we | lost the simplici 
regret that he has , | 40st the simplicity and manly conciseness 
the agricultural con = Rage aed —_ ss which mark the writers of the classic era of 


visited, and the 





i 
| 


pe of science as he| whom the languag 
The following remarks i had not learned it with grammatical pre- 


Roman literature, and by an African to 


e was foreign, and who 


cision, while at the same time the vivacity of 
his fancy was alien to the genius of the people 
hose eit was, this ingenious romance 





: a 
has deterred from its perusal al] but the 
scholars who carry their researches j _ 
manners and literature of the Roman ke the 
beyond the usual limits. The style th, . 
lively and graphic, is florid and rambling. i 
writer's art is prominently felt, the senter, 
are often long and entangled, and the 
guage of that composite character which m rs 
a vitiated literature. To present its substan 
in a form that should be acceptable ie 
English reader was, therefore, a work ip 
volving much labour and no small amount a 
skill, and both have been displayed by gi 
George Head in a considerable degree, © ” 

The perusal of his Preface, however, did 
not inspire us with much hope of arriyiyg « 
this conclusion. More bad English in ‘the 
same space is not often encountered: and 
how a writer was to extricate the long inter. 
tangled sentences of Apuleius, who was 80 
lost in the mazes of his own, was not very 
apparent. Many of his paragraphs cost us re. 
peated perusals in a hopeless endeavour to 
fathom their meaning, while others, when 
evolved from their labyrinth of words, pre- 
sented the most pucrile platitudes. Asa spe- 
cimen, take the following :— 

‘“‘ This tale, commonly recognised under the title 
of The Golden Ass, has been jointly attributed ("| to 
Apuleiusand Lucian, which latter version” (the latter 
version being Lucian) ‘‘ written in Greek, is unques- 
tionably similar and identical in the main features 
of the story; although, with the exception of the 
name of the hero, Lucius, which is the same in 
both, the names of people and of places are different, 
Indeed it is universally admitted, that either both 
Apuleius and Lucian derived it from a common 
source, or that one took it from the other. By some, 
in a tone of slight confidence” | what does this mean} 
‘and on exceedingly slender authority, it is ascribed 
to one Lucius of Patre. It matters little, how- 
ever, whether Apuleius borrowed the story from 
Lucian or from Lucius of Patra, though it is pro- 
bable he took it from Lucian, But, on the other 
hand, it is almost incredible to imagine that Lucian 
took it from Apuleius, since he would hardly have 
condescended, even had he availed himself of the 
performance of a contemporary Latin author, to 
send before the world a Greek version so infinitely 
its inferior. Indeed the Metamorphoses, as well in 
excellence of composition as in quantity, bears an 
overwhelming proportion to the version of Lucian, 
and contains, of matter which confessed/y and w- 
disputedly belongs to Apuleius and to nobody else, 
the whole of the eleventh book and all the episodes, 
together with very numerous increments and em 
bellishments in the body of the narrative.” 

A very unhappy piece of English, truly— 
and the criticism scarcely Bentleian. Indeed, 
Sir George Head is altogether unfortunate 
in his critical remarks, and when in one part 
of the Preface he travels out of his way t 
prove his scholarship by an allusion to Ho 
race’s Canidia, he falls into an error, which it 
might have been thought the more careful 
criticism of later years had altogether ex 
pelled even from the minds of our country 
squires :— mk? 

‘“« After all,” he says, ‘‘Canidia, whom in hie 
fifth epode he attacks so virulently in a mock-heroi 
strain, was doubtless no more of a witch than some 
object of a former attachment, who slighted him 
her youth, and therefore he was ever after twitting 
her under various titles; for instance, under t 
name of Lydia, or of Lyce, and last of all, in allusoo 
to her age and gray hair, Canidia.” 

The least care in the examination oh 
poems referred to is of itself sufficient to 
that Canidia and Lyce, or Lydia, cannot 
the same persons. But no argument 
internal evidence is necessary; for, *; 
Epodes were written and published before 
Wackes was 26, Canidia, if she had 
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her name by either her age or gray hair, 
unless Horace had turned devotee to the 
gex in very earl boyhood, an assumption 
altogether inadmissible, knowing, as we do, 


in the green days of his puberty, and directed 


——- «Sd . ; 
him in her youth, could scarcely have merited 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


hero into an ass throngh an unlucky mistake 
in the use of an ointment, which he expected 


Was to provide him with wings, affords an 


his studies to books quite other than “* woman's | 


We had much rather follow Sir George 


Head as a translator than as a critic. By 


breaking up the romance into chapters, and | 


marking the dialogue by inverted commas, 
and so modernizing its whole aspect, he has 


ably lightened the work, and brought its | 
character more clearly before the reader. He | 
may not have done full justice to the finer | 


* 


rtions of the beautiful apologue of Cupid 
and Psyche, for which alone, if for nothing 


else, this translation is a serviceable addition | 
to our literature ; but he has caught with no | 


small felicity the lively graphic manner of his 
original, and, without curtailing the work of 
anything material, has rendered it a safe 
book for any library, which, without the ex- 
ercise of a little Bowdlerism, it certainly is 
n 


excellent vehicle for a succession of stirring | 
1o, | pictures of Thessalian life; while the blun- 
that his father kept a tight hand upon him | 


dering donkeyism of the animal, consciously 


felt by the transformed soul within it, and 


the luckless curiosity which is perpetually 
plunging him into scrapes, are carried out 
with a delicate humour more characteristic 
of modern than of ancient authorship. The 
best parts of the book are too long for quota- 
tion. But as a specimen of its manner we 
may give the episode of— 
DIOPHANES THE CHALDEAN, 

“One morning, while Diophanes was enunciating 
the decrees of the Fates to a vast crowd of people 
standing round him in a circle, a certain merchant, 
by name Cerdo, desirous of knowing when he ought 
to set forth on his journey, advanced to the front 
and inquired of him the proper day. Diophanes 
told the merchant the proper day accordingly, and 
having taken the sum of an hundred denarii, paid 
to him as the price of his divination, and put it 
in his purse, which was well stocked beforehand, 
lo and behold! a young man of noble mien came 


| gently behind him, and gave a pull at his garment. 


portraiture of domestic life, and of the usages, | 


passions, sports, delusions, and beliefs of a 
period, on which such light as it affords is 


alike scanty and valuable, the reader is | 
earried agreeably along by the shifting in- | 
cidents, and by the frequently striking adven- | 


tures with which it abounds. Apuleius, no 
doubt, availed himself of many current tales 
with which his extensive travels had made him 


familiar; but there is much of the freshness | 


of individual experience in the narrative. 
Not much of his history is known. Born in 


the second century, about the time of Anto- | 
ninus Pius, at Madaura, a Roman colony in | 


Africa, of a good family, strikingly handsome 
in person, and possessed with an insatiable 
thirst of knowledge, he passed from land-to 
land, acquiring what was to be learnt in each, 
and found himself at last much in the situa- 
tion of Jacques, ‘with rich eyes and poor 
hands.’ He repaired his fortunes by marriage 
with Pudentilla, a rich widow of Oea, a town 
in Numidia, whose relations, chagrined at the 
diversion of a fortune on which they had 
counted for themselves, accused him of having 
mastered her affections by magic arts, and 


Mixtures powerful o’er the blood, 
Or with some dram conjured to this effect. 

The natural magic of a handsome person 
and an accomplished mind would, except with 
such unusually scrupulous relatives, have 

n sufficient to explain the attachment of a 
lady who had felt the tedium of a fourteen 
years’ widowhood press too heavily on her 
spirits. Absurd, however, as was the charge, 
it was strenuously urged, and ultimately 
brought to trial at Sabrata, before Claudius 

aximus, the Roman proconsul. As might 


ve been anticipated, it was triumphantly | 


refuted, Apuleius pleading his own case in 
the Apologia, which is still extant among his 
=< most interesting document, So 
Which our chief information as to his personal 
istory is derived. His life had o viously 

een one of much variety, and had opened to 

a , Nin field of observation, both of men 
ngs. To its peculiar experiences we 

are no doubt indebted for many of the inci- 
which of the present book, especially those 
witch spring out of the prevailing belief in 
era and the successful practice of the 
inhibited.” The conversion of the 


| Upon which Diophanes, turning round suddenly, 


ot. 
Apart from the interest of the book as a 


wonderstruck at the unexpected appearance of the 
other, and for the moment forgetful of his oceupa- 
tion, embraced the young man affectionately, and 
bade him sit down beside him. ‘ How glad am I 
to see thee!’ said he; ‘for truly anxious have I 
been about thee for a verylong time. When didst 
thou arrive !’ 

‘« «Karly this evening,’ replied the other; ‘ but, 
my brother, in thy turn tell me how is it thou hast 
made such a rapid journey hither by sea and by 
land from the island of Eubcea”’ 

‘‘Here that egregious Chaldean, Diophanes, 
taken aback and falling into a state of mental 
abstraction, replied, ‘’Twere well if all our enemies 
and evil wishers had to undergo such a dreadful 
Ulyssean voyage as I had. For we had terrible 
weather, and were assailed by storms and hurricanes 
continually. Our ship lost her mast and rudder, 
and our pilot not being able to make the port, we 
ran aground some distance from the land; myself 
and all the passengers were nearly swallowed up in 
the ocean, had to swim for our lives, and lost every- 
thing we had. But this was not the end of our 
misfortunes ; for having at last, with great difficulty, 
got on shore, and proceeded a little distance up the 
country with a few articles of necessaries, supplied 
us through the benevolent commiseration of friends 
and of strangers, a band of robbers suddenly attacked 
us, and we were a second time stripped of all we 
possessed, My poor brother Arisuatus, the only 
one of our party who offered resistance, lost his life 
by endeavouring to intimidate the assailants. They 
cut his throat before my eyes.’ While Diophanes 
was thus proceeding in a very doleful strain to tell 
the remainder of his story, the merchant, Cerdo, 
suddenly whipped up the purse containing the 
money he had paid as the price of the divination 
which the other had laid down before him, and 
was out of sight in an instant; upon which the 
loud fit of laughter that burst forth among the 
spectators awakened Diophanes from his fit of 
abstraction, and he saw at once the blunder he had 





committed through his indiscretion.” 

At Hypata, a town in Thessaly, the hero 
| meets in a street with a friend of his mother, 
named Byrrhena, with whom he walks 
home. The description of her house is 
charming :— 

“In front of the house was a very beautiful 
atrium or quadrangle, with a column at each of 
the four angles, and each column supported a 
statue of the goddess Victory. The four statues 
stood each with extended wings planted upon a 


be kicking away with their rosy feet; so that, 
though the voluble ball was motionless, the figures 
seemed hardly to rest upon it, but rather to be 





sphere, which unsteady support they appeared to | 


| suspended in the air. In the middle of the enclo- 
| Sure, precisely in the centre, fronting the spectator 
| as he entered, was a singularly beautiful statue of 
| Diana in Parian marble, whose gracefully balanced 
_attitude and vigorous carriage rendered it a 
venerable, majestic object. This type of the deity 
was accompanied on each side by dogs, which, of 
Parian marble also, served for her supporters ; while 
their erect ears, savage-looking eyes, dilated nostrils, 
and snarling jaws were so naturally sculptured, 
that on hearing the barkings of the live dogs in 
the vicinity one might actually have imagined the 
noise proceeded from the marble throats of the 
latter. Their attitude was the chef-d’@uvre of the 
sculptor’s art, as, with fore feet and chests elevated 
in the act of running, their hind feet pressed the 
ground. Behind the statue of Diana, there was 
wrought out of a rough block of marble the 
similitude of a natural rock perforated by a cave, 
and overgrown with brushwood, leaves, moss, and 
herbage; together with vines, and here and there 
small fruit trees; and the reflection of the statue 
was seen upon the polished marble within the cave. 
Upon the extreme edge of the rock, above the 
aperture, apples and grapes hung pendulous, so 
exquisitely formed by art in imitation of nature, 
and so finely polished, that had fragrant autumn 
breathed upon them the tint of maturity, one 
might have thought to pluck and eat. Nay, 
reader, hadst thou leant forward and seen, amid 
other manifold truthful resemblances, the grapes 
reflected in the water of a fountain that in a softly 
undulating stream emerged from below at the feet 
of the goddess, thou wouldst have seen the bunches 





& 
ayitated, like life itself, with gentle tremulous 
motion. And yet, forsooth, thou wouldst not have 


seen all; for behold, as if in ambuscade amid the 
| marble foliage, waiting the approach of Diana into 
| the cave after bathing, and, though partly trans- 
| formed and partaking the savage nature of a stag, 
| there stood a figure of Actwon, gazing inquisitively 
on the shoulders of the goddess, 

We wish we could find room for the admi- 
rable tale of Telephron, the Student, which 
is told in the course of a dinner-party at 
Byrrheena’s, but for this we must refer the 
curious reader to the book itself. Scholars 
will not be sorry to consult it for general pur- 
poses in place of the original, for to the most 
p ractised its corrupt Latinity makes it very 
iard reading. 





— 


The Wife's Sister; or, The Forbidden Mar 
riage. By Mrs. Hubback. Shoberl. 
THovan positively declared to be written 
without any ambition of settling the much 
debated point of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, this novel does unmistakeably 
develope a most aggravated set of circum. 
stances that might oecur under the existing 
state of the law. As would readily be con- 
jectured, the story of such a novel can never 
te very agreeable, however cleverly told; the 
feelings may be moved, but it is rather with 
the rude chill of disgust than the tender 

touch of sympathy. 

Cecil, the hero, is described as in personal 
charms a little lower than Hyperion, and in 
the noble art of lady-killing as a sort of do- 
mestic Don Giovanni. Beyond his fine pers 
sonnel and his great estates in Yorkshire, 
however, the secret of his success is not told. 
He is introduced as a widower, left with 
twin children, the offspring of. Mary, a twin 
sister of Fanny, with whom he is already in 
love. The scene of their mutual avowal is a 
fair example of Mrs. Hubback’s style of de- 
scription :— 

‘“ «Don’t, Cecil, don't—for mercy’s sake—do not 
speak to me, do not look at me in that ay !’ and 
the agitated girl hid her face in her hands from his 
ardent gaze. 

«¢ Fanny,’ said he earnestly, and withdrawing 
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her hands from her face as he spoke, ‘ do not trifle 
with me in an affair where the whole of our future 
happiness is at stake. You do love me, I am con- 
vinced, though you turn away your head, and refuse 
to answer me ; T feel, I know that you must love 
me, as 1 love you, ardently, passionately, beyond 
all other objects in this world. Become my wife, 
then—stay with me and with my children, and be 
to us the blessing which you ever have been—my 
love—my wife. Speak, Fanny—say you will!’ 

‘¢ «In the name of all that is sacred, Cecil, in 
the name of her who is a saint in heaven, your wife 
—my sister, cease to talk to me thus, cease to 
tempt me—it is wrong, surely it is so very wrong,’ 
exclaimed Fanny, starting to her feet, and trying 
to release her hands from his grasp. 

- «Jt isin Aer name, that I appeal to you—in 
the name of my lost Mary, that I beseech you to 
hear me patiently and fairly. Who in all the 
world would she so much desire to see in her place 
as the sister who so nearly resembles her! To 
whom would she have so willingly confided her 
children’? Oh, depend upon it, her blessed spirit 
would smile on a union so natural, so right as ours.’ 

“‘ Fanny sighed, and hesitated.” 








This ardent love fades, however, in the 
course of two years, and Cecil fans an old 
flame in his cousin Laura, a designing heart- 
less young lady, who has become heiress to 
his property by the death of his first children, 
and the illegitimacy of Fanny's child; she 
advises a divorce, which is obtained, and 
Cecil marries Laura the same week. With a 
long essay upon retribution, we have the 
unnecessary addition to the picture of Laura 
eloping with Arthur Temple within little 
more than a year. The rest of the plot 
we must forbear to tell; it is enough to say 
that it contains much that will interest the 
professed novel reader, and conveyed in an 
easy flowing dialogue, often natural and ex- 
pressive. The following is a brief specimen 
of our author's descriptive powers. Little 





Mary enters the sick room of old Mans. | 


field :— 


“‘ He was lying in the full light of day, for the | 


bed-curtains were withdrawn, and the windows 
thrown wide open; and yet the invalid gasped for 
air, and turned his head restlessly from one side to 
the other, as if vainly seeking to forget internal 
pain in bodily motion. His sinewy and withered 
hands were clenched forcibly, and occasionally he 
struck the bed beside him with an impatience which 
told the same tale of nervous agitation. Every 
feature of his countenance betrayed suffering, and 


} 


schools. The books were to be distributed, 
under the price at which they could be pro- 
duced by the trade, among all schools that 
would submit to government inspection. So 
long as this new system of government-pub- 
lishing was confined to the inspected schools 
in Ireland, little was said of it. Many sym- 
pathetic arguments were offered in favour 
of the good that might be accomplished for 
this exceptional country. The trading in- 
terests of the Irish booksellers would doubt- 
less be affected, but the education of the 
Irish people in a manner so economical to 
themselves was considered to be paramount 
to the principles of free-trade. Now, how- 
ever, the Irish Commissioners are extending 
their trading operations to this country. The 
Privy Council buys of them, and undertakes 
to sell their Irish books at the same reduced 
price, delivered in London free of carriage, to 
all schools in Great Britain that will submit 
to the same kind of Government inspection. 
The Board of Education has further appointed 
several agents in London and elsewhere for 
the sale of their books to the public at large ; 
at higher prices, it is true, in the latter case, 
but still at prices with which the private 
trader cannot compete. 

Messrs. Longman and Murray set out by 
showing that the Government are exercising 
a monopoly in the manufacture of school- 
books which is inconsistent with their ac- 
knowledged principles of free trade. 

“Tt is true that in former times some trades 
were propped up by bounties and premiums, some- 
times on production, and sometimes on exportation. 
The impolicy of this course has been demonstrated, 
and universally admitted: and it is inconsistent 
and contradictory ina Government which proclaims 
its devotion to the principles of free trade, and has 
exerted itself for their promotion, to interfere with 





any department of industry, or to favour one more 
than another. But, in the case to which we would 
call Your Lordship’s attention, the Government of 
England has done, and is doing, more than this: it 
has set up as a producer; and, while it leaves an 
important branch of trade heavily burthened with 


| taxes, it scruples not to enter into competition with 


the parties so burthened, employing the produce of 


| the taxes to which they largely contribute as capital 
, to undersell and supplant them in their business,” 


as his attendant stood beside him, she repeatedly 


Wiped from his wrinkled brow the large drops of 
perspiration which gathered and rolled over them.” 
_ Clever as much of the descriptive writing 
18, We cannot overlook a certain want of good 
taste and refinement in the too great elabora- 


tion of glowing eyes, rapturous embraces, and 
the like felicities. 


ec 





On the Publication of School Books L 


? ry Grovern- 
ment at the Public Expense. Longman and 
Co. and John Murray. ; 


Tats pamphlet contains the particulars of a 
correspondence between the two great publish- 
ing houses and Lord John Russell on the sub- 
ect of the government school-book monopoly 
tis an able remonstrance with the free-trade 
minister for interfering with their business 
and is printed for the sake of eliciting public 
interest in the matter, 
brought before the pend, vom of parlia- 
oo a _ ane of some of our 
aders if mav be w 
rat be hem ell to explain that when a 
Ireland, the gov 
of school-books fi 


ernment became publishers 





mor to its being | 


ducation was appointed for | such a proceex 


or the use of the government | 





_ As an example of the injustice and of the 
impolicy of interfering with the system of 
private competition, the following is ad- 
duced :— 

‘It would be a novel feature in the internal 
economy of this country, more especially since free 
trade has been in the ascendant, were Her Majesty's 
Government to take possession of the Isle of Wight 
or of some other district, to grow corn upon it, to 
construct bakehouses, and to supply the people with 
bread, at less than its cost price, making up the 


| 


| 


‘ ae 
to their doors; and, that the Irish peop] 

being educated at the expense and to the — 
those, by whose intervention they had been mages 


with the means of reading and improvement.” 


The delivery of the Irish produce in London 
free of carriage, amounted, however, to pear, 
the same thing:— 

‘The extent to which books produced at 4 
public expense in Ireland are sold in Ey toed ¢ 
practically brought under the notice of Meer 
Longman and Co., the Agents for supplying the 
Schools under the inspection of the Committee of 
Council on Education. And they find that ‘the 
books printed for the Irish Commissioners of a 
tion, supplied to schools in England patronised by 
the English Commissioners, amount to about 
fourth part of the whole; and this quantity js 
exclusive of those sold by the agents of the Irs) 
Commissioners in London and elsewhere.” . 


4) hear} y 


a 


Messrs. Longman and Murray have no 
objection to the Government competing with 
books produced by private parties in Ireland, 
In that case they are content to rely on the 
equality of their resources :— 

‘** Now, we beg to assure Your Lordship that we 
should be the last persons in the world to saya 
word against this importation, though it were ten 
times greater, were the imported books produced 
by private parties in Ireland at their own risk. 
But Your Lordship knows that such is not the case. 
They are produced by monopolists, supported at 
the public expense, and are recommended and 
patronised by Government. And, though we should 
not fear the competition of private parties coming 
into the field under the same circumstances as our- 
selves, you will not be surprised when we confess 
our inability to contend with parties to whom 
expense is no object; who do not trade upon their 
own funds, but upon funds, derived from those 
taxes to which we have to contribute our full share; 
whose works, how indifferent soever, are patronised 
by Government ; and whose losses of every sort— 
including the damages paid to those whose property 
they have purloined—are all made good out of the 
National Exchequer.” 


The question of purloining here referred to, 
and for which the Government had to pay 


| 600/., does not affect the principle under dis- 





deficit by taxes levied on those very agriculturists | 


whom the Government had thus done its best to de- 
stroy. This, we think, would scarcely be tolerated. 
Yet, in what respect is the production and sale of 


books by Government, at less than they cost, more | lately been introduced, to the exclusion 


reasonable and proper?” 


The establishment of a printing-press was 
contemplated in London; but this, it appears, 
was timely prevented :— j 


“Under the impression that it was in the con- 
templation of the Government to sanction the 
establishment of a printing-press in London, for | 
the purposes of the Committee of Council on | 
Elucation, Mr. Longman addressed, on the 13th | 
of March, 1848, a letter to Sir Charles Trevelyan 
in which he “Se mgts out the injurious effects of | 

ing ; and in which he further stated | 
that the similar proceedings of the Government in | 
Ireland had made the Irish Booksellers the poorest | 
of their class; that bankruptcy bad been brought 


' 


cussion, but it serves in a marked degree to 
expose the incapacity of the Irish comms 
sioners for dabbling in matters of business 
detail. It must be acknowledged that the 
Board of Education has produced several very 
excellent works, but it has also produced 
some indifferent ones, and in such cases the 
absence of private competition is a loss to 
the public. If the Government produce an 
indifferent work, it is circulated along with 
the rest with official sanction, and, in some 
quarters, with oflicial command for its use. 
If the private trader produces an indifferent 
work, it is immediately superseded by a rival 
and better book. 

** Perhaps your Lordship may not be aware that 
the first volume of a work on mathematics, pr 
duced by and at the expense of Government, 53s 
: of every 
other work, into the schools under the Board of 
Ordnance. We know nothing of the merits of this 


book; but it must be very excellent indeed, if it be 


| better than many such works he best 
_ But though it were, as it may be, far below the bes 


| That would be a confession of inferiority 


already in existence- 


of the existing books of the same class, its ae 
and its sale are, notwithstanding, secured. ~~ 
not be expected that those by whom It has 


compiled should dismiss it to make way for others. 
on their 


. . ¢ " 238) by 
"part, which is about the very last confession #” 


one is disposed to make. 

" faaew that an elementary work on —s 
matics were published by Sir John Hersche : 
would be certain to command, as it would rst 
the suffrages of all the mathematicians of Europ*: 
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+ would be equally certain to be excluded from 
— under the Board of Ordnance. The 
a may, it is true, be supplied with @ very in- 
~ «work. But this work, whatever it may be, 
ferior WORK suced by a protégé of the Board ; and 
Le dcarded, the whole impression would be 
= be worth only so much waste paper. 
— And is it fair or reasovable that works printed 
i the Education Commissioners in Ireland, or the 
Roard of Ordnance, are to have a sale secured for 
them, how undeserving soever they may be of such 
atronage ! The competition of private individuals 
_" make no way against such palpable favouritism. 
Government produces, at an enormous expense, 
, work, good, bad, or indifferent, original or pirated 
fom others, as the case may be, and it provides a 
market for such work, where it cannot be disturbed 
ww the competition of any other work, though it 
ould be incomparably better and incomparably 
cheaper.” 2 

After giving the most careful and disin- 
terested attention to this subject, we are 
disposed to think that the conclusion arrived 
at n the pamphlet before us is based upon 
the sound principles of trading and political 
economy :— 

“If there be one department which, more than 
another, may be safely left to public competition, 
the production of school books is that very depart- 
ment. Men of the highest acquirements have, for 
centuries past, and more especially in our own 





times, devoted their best energies to their compila- | 


tion; while all classes of publishers have spared no 
expense, and made every effort, to bring them before 
the public, with every advantage of embellishment, 
and in every variety of form, and at every price. 
School books constitute, in fact, one of the most 
important departments of our literature; and are 
not surpassed in number, in ability, and suitable- 
ness to their object. In some peculiar departments 
of literature, the assistance of Government may, 
sometimes, perhaps, be necessary, or not very 
objectionable. But in the production of school 
books it is quite as superfluous and uncalled for, as 
it would be in the production of calicoes or 
cambrics, 

On Tuesday the matter was brought before 
parliament by Lord Mahon, than whom no 
member of the House of Commons is better 
qualified to deal with the interests of litera- 
ture. 

“ This system,” said the noble lord, ‘‘ which had 
heen established in Ireland, was felt to be a great 
grievance by many parties. It was considered an 
undue interference with private competition ; it 
Was a grievance to the publishers, with whose trade 
it interfered; and it was especially a grievance to 
many respectable men who had written school 
books, and whom the Government system had 
deprived of their bread. * * * The system 
adopted by the Government was an interference 
with the sound principle of private competition, 
and its effect had been to reduce several deserving 
men to severe distress.” 


The Premier stated in reply, that he had 
handed the letters of Messrs. Longman and 
Murray over to the Committee of Privy 
Council for Education, and that the arrange- 
ment agreed to when they considered the 
subject was that— ° 
oe desirable not to publish school books 
mca re to pont with different publishers with 
i rimee —~ in order that they might be 
smelt one 5 ss ha pry as possible; and 
lmlees a - ig of 40 per cent. upon the 
whom thes Pply. Among other persons with 
Canininee on were the Irish Education 
ten _— who certainly had published books 
heli sone bass but the noble lord could 
‘ lay er pharm he recollected what were 
tions alluded - oe before that; the publica- 
circulation had” - been very useful, and their 
cherache uf tended very much to improve the 
of the education provided,” 


Sir Robert Inglis considered that Lord 








' 











Mahon had done well in calling attention to 


this subject. 

‘Although he was not a free-trader, he dis- 
approved of the government creating a monopoly 
in literature by the establishment of a book manu- 
factory. It was not enough for the premier to say 
that there were bad school books thirty years ago. 
Were there not good school books now !”” , 


regards the injustice done by these societies 
‘to authors, to publishers, and to the public,’ 
applies equally to the trading operations of 
the Irish Education Commission. There is 
even a spirit of rivalry growing up between 


these benevolent institutions as to which of 
/ them shall make the most liberal use of the 


Lord John Russell intimated that the whole | 


question was, whether the Edueation Com- 
missioners for Great Britain had taken the 
proper course with reference to the Irish 
Commissioners, and he would answer that 
question at a future day. 

We believe the system is injurious alike to 
authors and to publishers. 
suppress the labours of many eminent edu- 
cational writers, it is caleulated to limit the 
use of many highly approved educational 
works,—works that have been undertaken by 
men of sound learning, and most carefully 
revised and elaborated through successive 
editions, under the influence of competition. 

Before dismissing the subject it may be as 


| well to refer to a kindred complaint among 


authors and publishers. ‘The Religious 
Tract Society’ and * The Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge,’ established for the 


cheap distribution of religious books out of 


similar benevolent motives to the Irish Edu- 


cation Commission, are largely interfering | 


with the trade in books on subjects of general 
literature which were never contemplated by 
their founders. ‘The legitimate trader cannot 
compete with a voluntary subseribed eapital. 


mublie money. The Irish Commission pub- 
lished a ‘Zoology for Schools,’ by Mr. R. 
Patterson ; the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge has just published a 
‘Zoology for Schools,’ by Mr. P. H. Gosse, 


adopting the very same title. 


While it tends to | 


— 


Respectable books occupy the place of good | 


ones, and the market for the 


labours of 


original minds is ‘age J by a host of | 


compilers and ‘ gatherers 0 
No one can dispute the usefulness of these 
works. They are of good material. Some 
are very excellent ones, and they are all suili- 


. 


ciently not bad to merit critical condemnation. 


other mens’ stuff.’ | 


In reviewing one of these—*‘ The Life of an | 


Insect ’—The Atheneum for 1849, p. 1202, has 
the following pertinent remarks:— 

‘**Thus much for the book: 
commend as a most instructive and amusing intro- 
duction to entomology. We are puzzled, however, 
to know why it should be published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. But that it 
is interspersed with more texts of Scripture than 
are usually found in our popular scientific treatises, 
we see no reason why the book should not have 
been published by Mr. Van Voorst or the Messrs, 
Reeve. The Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge was established for the publication of 


popular works on religious subjects, and for this 
express purpose voluntary subscriptions are raised, 
We think their abandonment of their proper ground 
is an injustice alike to authors, to publishers, and 
to the public. To authors they are unjust, because 


which we can re- 


It is for the publication of scientific and 
literary works, such as are undertaken by 
the Camden,. Ray, Palwontographical, Hak- 
luyt, and other Societies, of which the demand 
is insutlicient to pay the cost of production, 
that subscriptions are needed. It is for the 
publication of expensively illustrated works, 
resulting from the scientific labours of phi- 
losophers and naturalists, of which the use 
is equally limited, that the assistance of 
Government is needed. 





Ciuides a Londix s. Paris. 
[Second Notice. } 

We now introduce the reader to M. Joseph 
Bard, * Knight,” as his title-page tells us, 
‘of several Orders ; Honorary Inspector of 
the Historical Monuments of the departments 
of the Rhone and the Isére ; Historical Corre- 
spondent of the Ministry of Public Instruction ; 
Secretary of the Municipal Commission of 
Fine Arts of the town of Beaune; Associate 
of the Pontifical Roman Academy of Archiwo- 
logy; Member of the National Academies of 
Rouen, Marseilles, Metz, &c.; and Founder 
of the Bulletin Monumental et Liturgique de 
la ville de Lyon.” Evidently M. Joseph Bard 
is a first-rate savant, and the statements in 
his ‘ Londres’ must therefore be received with 
the respect due to vast learning. Here are 
a few of them :— 

English nationality :— 

* There is not perhaps in the world a nationality 
which offers more cohesion, energy, and ensemble 


' than that of Great Britain, which extends with the 


works of inferior merit are often published by the | 


aid of their premiums—and thus take the place of 
better and more appropriate books. 


are injured by having for their competitors a 


Publishers | 


society which is supported by a gratuitous capital. | 
The public are wronged, insomuch as they are, as | 


we have said, subscribers for the formal diffusion 
of religious knowledge, whereas their money is 
spent in paying the authors and printers of books 
which do not contain a particle of religious infor- 
mation. The publications of the Religious Tract 
Society expose themselves to the same charge. 
The money of the public is spent by thein also, not 
in diffusing religious knowledge, but in dressing up 
scientific and historical truth in conformity with 
what are called Christian principles. It would be 
better to let scientific and religious truth speak 
each for itself, than to run the hazard of a rejec- 
tion of either by a forced and often illogical union 
of the two.” 


The tenor of the above observations, as 





same unity from the greatest to the smallest things, 
which embraces in such a general manner language, 
traditions, human and material forms, public and 
private usages, architecture, monuments, types, 
and sub-types. * * * The English are so 
exclusive that they only speak their own language, 
accept their own money, drink their own tea, 
smoke their own tobacco, use their own manu 
factures, admit only their own civilization and 
ideas. 1am very far from approving the arrogant. 
pride which causes these proud islanders to look 
down on all foreign nationalities as vassals of their 
own, and to affect towards them a secret or open 
disdain; but I like a nation stamped with its own 
public spirit, and which will never consent to 
become the tributary of its rivals.” 

Originali,. of the English :— 

“The Syish people is the only one which is 
completely original; their manners and usages are 
imitated at Geneva, at Lausanne, in France and 
Belgium, and especially in Holland; the English 
are always the same.” 

The English language :— 

“The English are passionately attached to their 
language. They have only consented to borrow 
one single word from us, and that is employed by 
their innkeepers—table d'héte, which they pro- 
nounce faible dott. And yet we have taken 
hundreds of words from them !” 

Railways :— 

‘« British railways are a symbol of the aristocratic 


ideas which prevail in the United Kingdom, The 
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service, however, is much worse done than in 
Belgium, France, or Germany.” 

London :— 

“This immense ital is marked with a seal 
of majesty and gr r which strikes one with 
astonishment. Nothing there resembles Paris. 
Almost all the houses are separated from the streets 
by a large ditch, a garden, and iron railing; the 

uares are shaded by lofty trees, and embellished 
with gardens. The streets are arteries which have 
no end, and the Thames is a sea.” 

Horses :— 

“ There is not a country in the world in which 
the horses go quicker, or bear richer harness. In 
horseflesh, the Englishman does not admit medio- 
crity, and attaches the highest importance to all 
that concerns the stable. He would give twenty 
valets de chambre for one groom. Hence it is 
that the saddlers and carriage-makers realize 
immense fortunes, and are generally lodged like 
princes.” 

How the English love :— 

*T love nothing with the heart ; when 

they do love, it is exclusively of the head.” 

Their character :— 

“They have no grace, no desinvoltura, no poesy 
in them; but are methodical, reasonable, inde- 
fatigable in work and in amassing lucre.”’ 

Public vehicles :— 

** All their omnibuses and cabs are marked with 
the royal crown. This does not imply a slavish 
devotedness to Queen Victoria, but their love of 
their country,” 

The police :— 

‘They are beardless, phlegmatic, of soft and 
impassible physiognomies ; they have no weapons, 
and no force except moral power ; they are charged 
to remind those who may do wrong of the text of 
the law.” 

Street porters — 

** Accustomed to the street porters of Lyons and 
Paris, my surprise was great to find those of Lon- 

don wearing gloves, clean shirts, black coats, 
varnished leather boots, caoutchouc cloaks; and 
to see that they were neatly shaved.” 

Street sweepers :— 


‘T shall never in my life forget having seen 


gloves on,” 
A bad quarter :— 


‘Between Cornhill Street and Thames Street, 
there lives what is called the populace of London; 
there pauperism is frightful. 
habitants of that district are brawlers, drunkards, 
aud prize-fighters.”’ 

A profound reflection :— 

“Saint Peter's at Rome faces the east—Saint 
Paul a at London the west: they are respectively 
dedicated to the two princes of the apostles-—why 
should they turn their backs on each other?” 

The monarchy :— 

“The throne in England is only a seal, a for- 
mula, a conventional type.” ‘ 

The City :— 

‘‘ The City is in the centre of London : it begins 
at Temple Bar, and ends at Charing Cross.” 

_ Translation of the inscription on the Roval 
Exchange :— ; 


“La terre appartiont AUX LoRDs, ainsi que son 
contenu |!" 


Houses -— 


“* All the houses at London are 
outside in oil.” 


English peasants :-— 
* The 
A - te coat, a broad- brimmed 
J 75 Carnes a walking : hi 
bearing and his dress speak of Senne * a 
Flankeys :—~— 


“The English aristocracy are distin is} 1 by 


painted on the 











ish peasant is erates 1 he wears | 
t, gloves, 


| Temple of Industry will be solemnly opened,” he | 
The English | 
, do not merely indulge in dreams of fortune; but 
| those who are somewhat of philosophers take plea- | 


| 
| 





The wretched in- | 


the Frenchman speaks, 


the number, the canes, and the wigs of their 
ueys. Seeing constantly a footman, well 


powdered and bewigged, carry horizontally a large | 


Voltaire cane behind certain sumptuous carriages, 
I asked for an explanation; it was soon given— 
wig, powder, and cane are aristocratic privileges. 
Not only must a man have a certain number of 
quarterings to be authorised to make his servants 


} 
use such things, but he must pay so much tax for | 


the lacquey, so much for the wig, so much for the 
tail to the wig, and so much for the cane.” 

Money :— 

‘Gold circulates everywhere by handfuls, and 
is more common than copper coin in France. If 
you buy two pennyworth of snuff, or an orange at 
the street corner, the dealer will produce a handful 
of gold to give you change.” 

English food :— 

“Thick stupifying beer, meat almost raw and 
horribly spiced; strong libations of port wine, fol- 
lowed by plum-pudding—such is the meat of these 
islanders.” 

The Englishman very distingué :— 

‘*The English in general have an air of nobility 
rarely found amongst the French; and this type, 
so far removed from vulgarity, is to be met with in 
all classes—amongst cab-drivers as well as amongst 
baronets and lords.” 

The following appeared in a daily news- 
paper, the Ordre, on the 26th ult., and is 
from a correspondent, M.Henri-Marie Martin, 


_ now resident amongst us. 


‘* The nearer we approach the day on which the 


says, ‘‘ the more agitation increases. 


sure in speculating on the changes which the 
Exhibition will cause in English manners and 
customs. It is permitted,” he continues, ‘‘to hope 
that in this Congress of Nations, in which the 
English principally seek the interest of the shop, 
the French will see the influence of his language, 
his mind, and his manners increase.” 


And he gives a lesson :— 


“It is high time for London society, whether 
aristocratic or middle class, which has hitherto been 


| | so stiff, so haughty, so exclusive, to begin to amend 
women sweeping and watering the Strand, with | 


itself. At present it is insupportably monotonous. 
Let us rejoice, then, that the time has arrived at 
which the large and dull town of London is about 
to unbend its gloomy face, and shake from its fore- 
head fog and ennui.” 

The present emotion of our shopkeepers :— 

“The idea that foreigners are coming over, 
creates a curious effect on the shopkeeper, — it 
makes him shiver, and gives him the vertigo. He 
trembles from the fear that his articles may not suit 
the taste of his visitors: and he has had ‘his shop 
newly decorated. He passes his evenings in learn- 
ing to articulate a few of the phrases which form 
the basis of the French or German language. He 
specially occupies himself in learning to calculate! 
In his eyes the height of all human erudition would 
be to know how to count in Turkish, in Chinese, 
and in-all other languages. Somebody has written 
that the savage cries, the Englishman counts, and 
He said truly; England 
reigns over the world by means of her figures— 


| France by her language.” 


He makes known what his countrymen 


_ expect :— 


' 
’ 


“ The important thing for the French who come 
to the City of Spleen is, that London shall for once 
in its life be gay ; that she shall learn how to laugh ; 


that she shall permit the Frenchman to infuse some | 


of his native gaiety into her stiff, starched, solemn, 


and unattractive circles of society; that the aristo- | 


eracy and the commercial classes shall understand 
that the time has arrived to throw wide open their 
splendid drawing-rooms to well-bred and respectable 
people, whose only crime is having been born out 
of Great Britain; that easier manners, more con- 


ciliating bearing, more laisser-aller, and more wit, 


——— 


shall, if it be possible, replace the on ae, 
fastidious ceremonial, the stiff-starch 7, Fane, the 
cant which paralyse “nglish society p pad 
resemble a collection of automata more the 7 
of thinking and feeling creatures,” - 
He entertains a hope that the English »;7 
amend their ways :— a 
“We know that such a radical reform or 
be accomplished in a single day, nor even in ¢ 
course of the Exhibition season. But we es, 
| right to hope for some progress. Let the R an 
| reflect. It is undoubted that this summer gl 
| of foreigners of distinction will visit them—withon 
| counting kings, princes, emperors, pachas, and 
| other great personages, whose place is marked out 
| in the highest and, no doubt, the best circles hem 
below. But with them there will alight op the 
| chalky cliffs of Albion a host of savans, of eating 
men, of men of intellect, of merchants, of manuf. 
| turers, of tradesmen of all latitudes—even muphtis 
_and mandarins. And can you suppose, English. 
men, that all these people can be left in the streeta 
in the hotels, in the boxes of the taverns, with bo 
other occupation than to look at each other, yay: 
at the pale sun of London, and then go to their 
beds at nine o’clock! How exquisitely hospitable 
would be such a way of receiving strangers’ N 
for the honour of proud and wealthy England, we 
will never believe that she can be so mean and » 
disdainful!” 
With touching pathos, he appeals to the 
best sentiments of Englishmen :— 
‘‘Remember that it is possible that the hideous 
spleen may drive some of us to pitch ourselves into 
the yellow waters of the Thames! If only to pre 
serve your consciences from the reproaches which 
such a misfortune would cause, amuse the foreigners 
—yive balls that they may dance, O Englishmen! 
| And be assured that this action will be accounted 
| to you hereafter as the best of all your lives!” 
Such are a few of the sketches of England 
and the English, written by men of literary 
| pretension, that have found their way inte 
print in the French metropolis. Alas! for 
the honour of the national republic of letters. 


Vue 


; 





SUMMARY. 

Journal of a Tour in Italy in 1850, with an Account 
of an Interview with the Pope at the Vatican. By 
the Rev. George Townsend, D.D. Rivingtons. 

Apart from the special object of Dr. Townsends 

| pilgrimage, there is little in this volume of muci 

novelty or importance. The usual sights, which 
all travellers see and which every handbook de- 
scribes, are contained in the journal. 
| greater attention throughout is given to matter: 
| theological and ecclesiastical than is customary 1 
| an Italian tour, the narrative has nothing distine- 
tive, so far as objects of external interest are com 
cerned. The interview with the Pope, with the 
preliminary proceedings, and statements of the 
author's design in going to Rome, form the main 
feature of the volume. Distressed by the divided 
condition of the Christian Church, and believing 
that active efforts should be used by all who ar 
accustomed to pray for unity and concord, Dr. 

Townsend conceived the idea of personally appee 

ing to Pope Pius, and imploring him to apes 

general council, by which past controversies ® — 
be reconsidered, and some common ground of <<" 
laid down. Through successive introdactios 

Lord Brougham, Lord Normanby, the Archbishop 





Canon of Durham found himself in the ager 
the Pope. The audience lasted about forty = or 
'and after the convention his holiness oe : 
| received a written document, setting forth the a 
posals that were made. The result of the interv! 
might easily have been anticipated. Pius exp 
himself favourable to peace and unity, but being 
his conviction of the hopelessness of any tint, * 
| effected at present. Financial and political wf. 
| ties would prevent the meeting of such a cou 

| and if they could meet, the differences pay 
opponents and adherents of the Church were 
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Except that . 


of Paris, and Cardinal Mai, at length the worthy 
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ri tteahl 7! lissuasive remarks 
: irreconclieadie. 1e aissuas e re ¢ 8 
iste Oy the historian of the Vaudois, to Dr. 
d Dr. express the right 


t before his departure, exp Beis. 
iociple of all such attempts at neon Nv : 
oni | believe that any success will Tew + y ee 
msl, Peace is your object. I am persuaded that 
th is the only foundation of Christian union. 
fhe laudable motive of the good canon’s journey 

‘ds the severity with which we would otherwise 
ariticise the stvle in which it is recorded. Ww ith 
iJoquent “pomposity, mingled with ludicrous 
minuteness of detail, every proceeding is chronicled, 
from the first dawning of the great idea in the 
brary at Durham, till the exit from the Vatican, 
« bowing to the Pope till the door of the room was 
reached.” All the letters of introduction and notes 
of appointment are registered, as if they were docu- 
mentary memoirs to serve as materials for important 
history. Even the dialogue with Lord Normanby’s 
valet is preserved. ‘ An English valet presented 
himself. I gave him my card, ‘I will take it to 
his excellency,’ he remarked, ‘ but his excellency 
I know is much engaged.’” Aftera few more words, 
and handing a note from Lord Brougham, ‘ the 
man took the card and letter, and returned in three 
minutes, to say the ambassador would see me!” 
A book written in such a style as this, and showing 
up conversations with all sorts and conditions of 
men, from English valets and Italian post-boys, up 
to Lord Brougham and the Pope, cannot fail to 
amuse every kind of reader. 

Thoughts on Electricity, with Notes of Experiments. 
By Charles Chalmers. Sutherland and Knox. 
Wuey a man of ability attempts to deal with a 
subject of which he is ignorant, he becomes far 
more dangerous than a less able person. Elec- 
tricity is a most unfortunate stumbling-block to our 
would-be philosophers; we only regret that the 
daily proof of this, in the shape of lamentable 
failures made at great cost, does not warn all off 
the ground who will not examine the rudimentary 
rinciples of electrical action. More absolute 
lindness of the laws which guide this force than 
that which possesses Mr. Chalmers we never wit- 
nessed. His experiments from the first to the last 
are valueless—his arrangements are imperfect— 
his deductions false. On his own showing, we are 
ae to prove that he never obtains hydrogen 

m water without oxygen, or oxygen without 
hydrogen. The drawing which he has given of his 
arrangements proves that oxygen is escaping from 
one terminal wire and hydrogen from the other, 
his metallic diaphragm and electric dissipator offer- 
ing no interruption to the required circuit. 


Gregory of Nazianzum. By Dr. Carl Ullman. 
Translated by G. V. Cox, M.A., Oxon. Parker. 
THE translation here presented is only a half of the 
work with the above title by Dr. Ullman, Professor 
of Theology at Heidelberg. Mr. Cox has omitted 
that part containing the account of the theological 
writings of Gregory, and gives the biography com- 
plete, which, with sufficient reference to his 
epinions and doctrines, contains much matter of 
more general interest. That which in the present 
volume is most valuable, is the insight afforded 
inte the history of the fourth century, and especially 
ue customs and manners and domestic life of those 
umes, The writings of the Fathers, while too 
much referred to as theological authorities, have 

he little ws as affording materials of 

cal research. In this life of Gregory, we 
read with much interest the story of ay 
youth, spent in his native village in Cappadocia ; 
rt — as a student at Athens ; his entrance 
é ministry; and his public labours till his 
aoe the Bishopric of Constantinople, 
With th. ing period of his life in his native land. 
sah. eoet public events in which he took prominent 
; ; especially his connexion with the Second 
menical Council, and his management of the 
ee ne all readers of church history are 
in this vot ut to many the glimpses of private life 
Volume will have novelty. The chapter on 

re wy life, for instance, is full of in- 
om inne the habits of thestudents, 
men, the 1; the tricks practised towards fresh- 
nvalries of the fraternities from different 





countries, and the contests of the pupils of various 

masters, the friendship with Basil, the acquaint- 

anceship with Julian, and all the other scenes and 
events of his residence at Athens, are minutely re- 
corded. Without endorsing all the opinions either 
of Dr. Ullman or his translator, we thank them for 

a valuable contribution to general as well as 

to theological literature. . 

Flow rs From the Holy Land, be ing an Account o f 
the Chief Plants named in Seripture, with His 
torical, Geographical, and Poetical Illustrations. 
By Robert Tyas, B.A. Houlston and Stoneman. 

THE frequent mention of plants of various kinds in 

Holy Writ has induced some of our ablest botanists, 

among others Dr. Royle, to endeavour, by the help 

of scientific skill combined with Oriental learning, 
to determine the true species alluded to. In this 
elegant volume the author endeavours to popu 

larize such researches, and to gather together in a 

pleasant shape the scriptural history of each flower 

and tree. The attempt and its execution are 
worthy of commendation. The book is prettily 
illustrated, and is well adapted for family reading. 

The Temperature of the Seasons and its influence on 
Tnorgqanic Objects, and on Plants and Animals. 
By John Fleming, D.D., Professor of Natural 
Sciences, New College, Edinburgh. London and 
Edinburgii: Johnstone and Hunter. 

Dr. FLEMING is one of our veterans in science, and 
his name and works enjoy a world-wide reputation. 
His numerous original researches entitle all that 
comes from his pen to respect, and it is pleasant to 
find him descending from his position as a teacher 
among philosophers, to become an instructor of 
the young. The attempt to popularize meteorolo- 
gical science, and to show in plain language its 
connexion with the history of animal and vegetable 
life, is a worthy one. This book is well adapted 
for school libraries. 

Drops of Water; their Marvellous and Beautiful 
Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By 
Agnes Catlow. Reeve and Benham. 

THIS pretty little volume contains a very interest- 
ing account of the shapes, habits, and doings of 
animalcules, with figures of the principal kinds of 
these minims of nature, remarkable for clearness 
and accuracy Miss Catlow has shown herself 
familiar with her subject, and by telling what she 
has herself seen, as well as what eminent naturalists 
have discovered, secures effectually the interest 
and attention of the young readers to whom the 
book is chiefly addressed. There is no surer way 
of teaching young persons how to observe and 
reflect than placing a well-written work of small 
dimensions, such as this is, in their hands, and 
full grown people who have not time to pursue 
science deeply, will do well to acquaint themselves 
with the wonders revealed by the microscope by 
its perusal, 

Illustrations of Media val Costume in England. By 

C. A. Day and J. B. Dines. Bosworth. 

THE two first numbers of a work which, as archxo- 
logy is now admitted into the boudoir and the 
drawing-room, will doubtless find favour with many 
of our fair readers, while the plates, derived from 
original sources, and coloured in fac simile, will not 
be without use to the artist and student of our 
national costume. 

Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd. By the Rev. Basil 

Jones, M.A. Pickering. 

A worK in which the ancient history and topo- 

graphy of the district of North Wales is handled 

with good sense and judgment ; embracing the sub- 
jects of ancient names and authorities, chronology, 
legends, and traditions of the Gael. It is a good 

resage for archwology in the nineteenth century, 
when Welshmen are found to discuss their history 
thus dispassionately and candidly, 

The Anglican Friar, and the Fish which he took by 

Hook and by Crook. Darling. 
THE author of this comic legend has considerable 
facility of versifying, and some rough humour ; but 
we doubt even if the patient ‘ lovers of angling,’ to 
whom the book is dedicated, are sufficiently en- 
dowed with that virtue to read through the five 
thousand and odd lines of which the poem is com- 


posed, 
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The Fe male Jesuit , OF, the Spy in the Family. 
Partridge and Oakey. 
THE heroine of this extraordinary tale introduced 
herself to a clergyman in London as an orphan, 
with no near relatives but a Jesuit uncle, and an 
aunt, also a ‘religieuse.” She stated that she had 
been an inmate of various convents in connexion 
with the ‘ Faithful Companions of Jesus,’ an order 
of female Jesuits, for seventeen years. She de- 
scribed herself as having been for two years a pos- 
tulant in their order, and as about to be removed 
to Paris, there to take vows from which there could 
Having long been convinced of the 
errors of Romanism, and having accidentally heard 
Mr. L ‘s name and character, she had contrived 


be ho ESCAP eC. 





with much difficulty to get to him, to throw herself 


on his kindness for advice, After various inquiries, 
she found refuge in the clergyman’s family, and 
thence obtained a situation as a governess. She 
returned to Mr. L.'s house on account of supposed 
dangerous illness, and continued there, till a sue- 
cession of events led to the discovery of a plot, so 
ingeniously contrived and cleverly sustained, that 
the narrator can only account for its success on the 
supposition that the young lady was the agent of a 
well-organized Jesuit conspiracy. We do not arrive 
at this conclusion from our consideration of the 
facts, but we believe that nowhere save in the 
school of the Jesuits, and nowhere save in convents 
of that order, could Marie L. G. have acquired 
much of the skill with which she kept up her 
imposture. We think that she was acting on her 
own account, taking advantage of the knowledge 
of religious feeling and controversy acquired during 
her convent life. We hardly think that such ex- 


| posures as she gives of the principles and practices 


| MAUS SU pe rorwn.,. 








of the Jesuits, and such able refutations of Romish 
errors, could have been given to Protestants per- 
The book, as now published, 
of three parts. The first contains an 
account of the laws and mechanism of the ‘ com- 
munity’ which Marie had quitted, and the narrative 
of her escape, and her introduction to the clergy- 
man's family. The second part consists of an 
autobiography of the female Jesuit, written and 
prepared for publication while at Mr. L.'s house. 
The third part narrates minutely her way of life 
and her history after becoming a professed Pro. 
testant, and the discovery of the plot. Any outline 
of the story we cannot attempt to give, but we 
commend the volume as one that will afford salu- 
tary warnings combined with literary amusement, 
No fiction could be stranger than the truth of this 
tale of real life. Supposing Marie to be an agent 
of others, this narrative confirms the remark of a 
popular French writer, that, ‘if there anything is 
more dangerous than a Jesuit, it is a Jesuitess.” 
Supposing she was acting on her own account, we 
trust Horsfield and others are on the alert, as there 
is not a more accomplished and clever impostor on 
the books of the Mendicity Society. The clergy- 
man and his friends arranged for her being taken 
to Ghent at her own request. She has been since 
seen, however, in London, and who and what she 
is remains a mystery, upon which each reader of 
this volume and beholder of Marie's pretty face in 
the frontispiece, will not fail to pond wig 
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middle of each oscillation to its natural position of | the assurance that it w 
We doubt not that all due precautions 
have been taken to bring this about in the 
public experiment now taking place in Paris, 
| but how the effect of drafte has been guarded | | 
| against in so large a space as the area of the duced a highly esteemed 
| Pantheon, and amidst numerous spectators flocking | ago; and as, moreover, M, 
It is perhaps | never even saw the original 
rather remarkable, that in the experiments which | is in the Bodleian Libr 
we believe have been going on for some time in this | these two gentlemen 
country under the authority of the Government, to | spondence has Just ta 
ascertain the extension of metallic wires by the their conflicting pretensions: 
method of counting the number of oscillations of | the same as that of all 
the stretching weight, the phenomenon of rotation | ing, and the strengthe 
The mode | previous opinion, 
of producing an exact circular rotation. devised by | valiant knight of old. 
M. Bravaes, and alluded to in our previous notice | known that a sort of imitation of 
of the subject, is so ingenious, that we think our | 
readers may be interested in having it explained | andre Duval, in his trag 
The application of it would appear to be | 
entirely free from such difficulties as have been | of Napoleon, because he 
above alluded to, although it might be open to ob- prediction of the failure of his 
A light horizontal bar is | England, and because, also. 
supposed to project from the side of a vertical 
shaft, set in motion by a cord wrapped round 
it and attached to a descending weight. A 
sphere, suspended obliquely to a fixed point over | rid of the song 
the revolving shaft, rests upon the end of the bar, | 
and of course revolves with it ; as the velocity of | of his wife that he refrained from se 
r | ing the author, 
presses less and less upon the bar, until, at the mo- 
ment when it has attained a rate of motion which 
| would carry it round in an exact circle, it ceases to | him the more it pleased the l 
press at all, whereupon matters are so adjusted that | 
the bar drops down by its own weight, and the 
liberated ball goes on revolving in a true circular 
In this mode of conducting the experiment 
it is the difference of time, according to the direc 
tion of the rotation as with or against that of the | any. 


| rest. 





to witness it, we are not informed. 


should never have displayed itself. 


them. 


jections of another kind. 


the shaft and of the ball increases, the latte 





orbit. 


earth's, which is the subject of observation. 
Any one who has noticed how, when a ship rolls 





THE EARTH'S ROTATION MADE VISIBLE. 


THE experiments which we alluded to in our previous 


article on this subject have since been succe 
repeated on a great scale at the Pantheon in Paris, 


and we are informed with equal success in Brussels 


and in Ghent, and at the University of Cambridge. 


In the course of last week, at a soirée given at the 


Russell Institution, the experiment was tried by 
Dr. Roget and Mr. Bishop, in the 


presence 


of three or four hundred Spectators, to thei, | 


complete eatisfaction. We will not, 
undertake to affirm positively that, 
more precise information, that sufficient precautions 
were taken in this instance to insure the experi- 
ment exhibiting what it was supposed to do—viz.. 
an apparent rotation of the plane of the vibration 
of the pendulum dependent upon the earth's rota. 
tion in the contrary direction. 

It is just possible that the phenomenon actually 
Witnessed was not that of the earth's rotation, 
but the more familiar fact of the progression of the 
apsides of an elliptical orbit of vibration, which 
would exist equally upon the supposition of the earth 
remaining perfectly at rest, 

It is well known to geometers an: 
that ifa pendulum be swung outof the Vertical plane, 
80 a8 to describe a sort of oval orbit, the long AXis 
of this orbit will be continually travelling round in 
the same direction from east to west, or from West 
to east, as the case may be, in which the pendulous 
body itself is moving in the orbit. Here, then, is a 
cause of error which may operate either to counter. 
act or to assist the effect intended to he produced 
and which it may not always be easy to guani 
against. The presence of drafts, any defect in the 
centenng of the Weight under the point of suspension 
& tremulous movement in the point of suspension 
itself, any rubbing of the string or wire, or 
horizontal jerk oe uunicated to the weight in the 
act of letting it fall, all or any of these causes 
may ene to mask or to exaggerate the 
the motion being of the kind 


oper to be obse 
will be the constant return of the pendahon “ys 


however. 


ssfully 


in the absence of | 


1 mechaniciane | 


| even without the interve 
a 


jon of the earth. The test of 





pendulum in the contrary direction. 
| 


| ments connected with this subject. 
| 


tions hecessary to ensure success, 


tinues to hang vertically, as evidenced by the oil | songs have been published, 
not spilling, will have no difficulty in conceiving | is more ¢ 
how it is that, in the experiment upon the pendu- | Thib: 
lum, the apparent motion of the plane of vibration | Fren 
in one direction is in fact the consequence of the 
room moving round with the spectator under the 


We cannot too earnestly recommend caution to 
| those engaged in verifying and exhibiting experi- 
They are of so 
manifold a character as to invite the attempts of 
persons, unqualified by previous habits of research 
and accurate investigation to provide for the condi- 
We have heard 
| of some experimental cases in which, to the horror 
of the spectators, the earth has been shown to turn 





DENCE. 


Paris, April 16, 
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} 
| 
| 
| the wrong way. 
i 
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En attendant the hoped-for 
| for the prevention of [i 
tion of French publishers, 


| Lamartine’s forthcoming ‘ History of the 
| tion,’ have determined to bring out 
cially destined for sale in foreign countries—such 
edition to be printed (of course) before that in- 
tended for France, and to be sold at a less price, 
They will thus forestal the Belgian and other 
foreign pirates, and they hope that as their work 
will be very little dearer than a pirated edition 
and infinitely superior in every respect, foreigners 
will purchase it extensively. The publishers 
appeal to their brethren in all countries to aid 
; them in this enterprise; as, if it succeeds, it wil] 
t the ntion of governments, put 
| An end to piracies—at least for important works, 
It is assumed, I Suppose, that the previous publi- 
cation in each country will give a copyright; but 
| even if it should not, the first sale will at least 
take the cream of the market from depredators, 

I stated some time back that M. Genin had 
brought out the famous Chanson de Roland, with 








adoption of measures 
terary piracy, the associa- 
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as the Most ¢ 
F “A M0st complete... 
most correct edition eyer published ete ai 


But it now appears that he was not altopeth ow” 
tified in making this state Pro 


: ment, as M. FP 

Michel, a professor of the college at Bordeauy 
edition Seventeen ves . 

Genin admits that } 


of the Cha gun 


| 





rane 
TANCigon, 


» W) 
ary at Oxford. |) 
a good deal of ANgry cor 


ken place on the Gables 2 
. but the end of , . 
similar discussions—j] ¢..) 
hing of each adversary jp his 
A propos of this Se no 

a oe 


f the 
it may not be ¥ 


t 
generally 
it (sti]] ver 
itroduced by Alex 
edy entitled Guillay ne! 
n 1803, excited the Wrath 
fancied he found in jt , 

projected descent 2 
the people loudly 
| applauded a verse which referred to the death of 
the hero at Roncevaux, and which seemed to him 

a reflection on himself. He accordingly, to get 
t, forbade the performance of the 

tragedy, and it was only on the pre 


en: 


popular among the French) il 


Conquerant, represented j 





ssing entreaties 
verely punish. 
But as always happens in suck 
cases, the more he laboured to stifle the song the 
more it spread, and the more it was distastefy] ¢ 
reople. 

You are aware that there €xist in most of the 
different provinces of this country societies for put 
lishing, by subscription, rare works illustrative of 
ancient history, manners, and customs. That of 


- | Champagne is perhaps the most enterprising of 


Its publications are already very humerous, 
| . . . - ” *.8 
/and it has just made an Important addition ¢ 


, | them by reprinting the chansons of Count Thibault 
@ lamp suspended from the eabin-roof will appear | IV., Lord of Champagne and Brie, and fora time 
to swing from side to side, whilst in reality it con- | King of Navarre. 


This is not the first time the 
but the present edition 
omplete and correct than any former one 
ult is one of the most renowned of the old 
ch poets, and there is a good deal of real 
poetry in his writings ; his language is simple, and 
| in many of his expressions there is great naireti 
Most of his ditties are on love, though he was a 
valiant warrior. He was born in 1201. 
As the English public are just now displaying a 
very laudable anxiety to reproduce rare or quaint 
old works, why do they not (as I once before ven- 
tured to suggest )get up a society for reprinting, with 
translations and notes, some of the works of the 
French provincial associations, and others of a lik 
kind? All these possess more or less literary value 
and all are decidedly curious :—many, too, refer to 
personages and events of our own national history. 
By an outlay of a few score pounds a-year, a ric! 
vein, hitherto unknown, or at least neglected, might 
thus be opened to the literary world. ; 
The new laws on the press are, as was expecte?, 
/making sad havoc amongst the newspapers— 
| scarcely a week passes without some one or other 
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who have purchased | being heavily fined for some apparently trifling 
Restora- | 
an edition spe- | 


neglect of the enactments relativeto signatures. Leen 
week one has been condemned to pay 3000fr. ot 
| because the writer of a series of paragraphs, -_ 
the same title, but separated by * did a 
every one ; and it is an offence punished by 50. 
(207.) fine to separate paragraphs by a Tans 
without signing each, though when sepa * 
blank the signature to each is not required. AX 
this seems downright childishness, but it is oes 
hewspaper proprietors and editors a pretty aa 
The worst of the thing is, however, that there 's > 
fixed rule—one tribunal deciding that to be an 
cent which another punishes with fine and re 
ment, and one newspaper being allowed to do 
for which another is muleted. “nthe 
An attempt was made a few days ago - law 
| National Assembly to obtain the repeal of the ne 
which allows no man to be a printer anon 
| Special license of the government, which res 
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, the number of such privileges according t 
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populationy and ve ea oe eeenem Ss | 
‘ake them away (and thcreby ae ads ype dy 
_henever it pleases. The wonder in English eyes 
“at that such a law should be in existence in 
ppp of grace 1851, in such a country as France | 
= ~ gel a Republic too, But the wonder is | 
4 as greater that the legislature, by a large ma- 
‘rity, should have refused to repeal it. So it was, 
twever. In the opinion of French lawgivers, 
sciet?, religion, property, and laws would be en- 
dangered if every man were to possess the right of 
ajlowing the trade of a printer as freely as he does 
that of a grocer or upholsterer. Verily they are 
sat | Daniels come to judgment.’ 
“The French have at last claimed the honour of | 
saving invented the first locomotive; the wonder 
« that they did not claim it long ago, as they 
make a rule of representing themselves as the 
authors of every great invention or discovery in 
swience. A M. Morin, director of the Conservatoire 
les Arts et Metiers in Paris, has, in a statement 
to the Académie des Sciences, announced that he 
has just brought to light a mass of papers which 
prove that, in 1769, an engineer named Cugnot, a 
native of Lorraine, invented a locomotive capable 
of running on common roads, and carrying four 
persons at the rate of from 3600 to 4000 yards an 
hour. Funds were provided for forming a model, 
and the Duke de Choiseul, then Minister of France, 
interested himself greatly in it. But for some reason, 
not stated, the thing was neglected. Bonaparte, 
when First Consul, subsequently took it up; but 
he also made nothing of it. The model of Cugnot’'s 
machine exists in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Mctiers at Paris. 

The annual exhibition of the works of living 
artists in Paris closed on Sunday. The number of 
works exhibited were 5150 paintings, 466 sculpture, 
107 architectural designs, 131 engravings, and 49 
lithographs. The exhibition, on the whole, was 
uot so good as most of those of preceding years. 
The pictures which attracted most attention were — 
a huge melodramatic ‘Calling over of the last 
Vietims of the Terror,’ by Muller; a ‘ Portrait of 
the President,’ by Horace Vernet ; an ‘ Assumption 
fthe Virgin,’ by Gariot, admirable in conception, 


, Thomas Wright and Mr. John Shillinglaw 


| of India. 





uw 

design, and colouring ; also, by the same, a ‘ Christ 
and the Samaritan Woman ;’ a ‘Spanish Posada,’ by 
(iraud, a beautiful thing ; an ‘Interment at Ornus,’ 
by Courbet, vigorously drawn, but rather repulsive ; 
also, by the same, the ‘Stonebreakers of the Doubs,’ 
which displayed great power; a ‘Sketch from 
Beranger,’ by Couture; ‘Lady Macbeth,’ by E. 
Delacroix; a ‘Sunday’ and a ‘Souvenir of Civil 
War,’ by Meissonier; the ‘ Voluntary. Enrolments 
of 1792,’ by Vinchon, a vast piece of canvas; a 
‘Battle of Koulikovo,’ by Yvon, of much power ; 
aud many others too numerous to mention. In 
portraits, Nimmo’s ‘ Portrait of Lord M— ex- 
ited great admiration. In sculpture, Count 
Orsay exhibited several busts; Pradier had a 
\ttming statuette of Pandora belonging to Queen 
ictorila; Clesinger several busts, and amongst 
them two of Rachel in different characters. The 
“agravings proved that the French are progressing 
hare gue art, and that they will soon attain 
‘ae nish and perfection of the English. 
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VARIETIES. 
Sie s ee Jerdan.—A meeting was held 
teres “ ae the rooms of the Royal Society 
pa erature, Mr. B. B. Cabbell, M.P., in the chair, 
respect tr of the best means of testifying public 
great ant * wr . Jerdan, for the constant and 
science v0 1€ has rendered to the literature, 
Literary Gazette S this Couney, as editor of the 
establishment é, during the long period from its 

Destine ha 1817 to the close of last year. 
nected ce well attended by gentlemen con- 
warmly into gare and science, who all entered 
embled. Tt z stl rjects for Which they were as- 
tion. to here . determined to raise 

r. erdan's d ae for the purpose of rendering 
sible, and a tb ining years as comfortable as pos- | 
object into — ras formed for carrying this 
bames of the |; » Containing most of the leading 

iterature of the day, such as Bulwer, 





Testimon ial fo 





a subscrip- | 


Dickens, Hallam, Lockhart, Thackeray, Monckton | 


Milnes, Lover, Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, Forster, 
Bell, Mackay, Swain, &c.; among artists, Maclise, 
Stanfield, Barry, Cruikshank, and Durham; in 
science, Murchison, Forbes, Grove, Captain Smyth, 
Francis Ainsworth, and others, with a good sprin- 
kling of nobility and members of Parliament. Mr. 
Joseph Arden was appointed treasurer, and Mr. 
under- 
took the duties of honorary secretaries.— The Times. 

Captain BB D. Cunninghai é. We recret to an- 
nounce the death in India, on the 28th of February, 
of Captain J. 1D. Cunningham, author of the 
. History of the Sikhs,’ brother of Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham, author of the ‘ Handbook 


| 


for London,’ 


and eldest son of the late Allan Cunningham. | 


Captain Cunningham had served nineteen years 
(one half of his life) uninterruptedly in every climate 
His early death is said to have been 
mainly occasioned by a sense of dishonour inflicted 
upon him by the East India Company, in removing 
him from his post of political agent at Bhopal, for 
making, what the Court of Directors termed, un 


authorised use, in his ‘ History of the Sikhs,’ of | 


official documents, confided to his charge asa public 
officer. Captain Cunningham is understood to have 
submitted the manuscript of his work to the Court 
of Directors for their approval, and to have sent his 
‘ History’ into the world in the full belief that he 
had the Court's permission to make use of the 
documents, the Court holding him responsible 


The revelation in his ‘ History’ of some unpalatable | 


truths connected with Lord Hardinge and the 
Battle of Sobraon, is said to have been the real 
cause of his removal from his political employment 
Mr. Murray is understood to have had by him, for 
some time past, a second edition of this interesting 
work, with the author's corrections and additions, 
which he has kept back solely at Captain Cunning 
hain's request. There can, however, be 
now, unfortunately, for its suppression, 
The Copyright (Question. —~Wearied with praying 
to Jupiter to assist them in driving from the market 
piracies of their most valuable works, some of the 
most eminent among the Parisian publishers have 
put their own shoulders to the wheel, and propose 
to get rid of them by competition. In a prospectus 
of the forthcoming ‘ History of the Restoration,’ 


ho reason 





Italian Opera, the same opera suffered in a similar 
way from Tamberlik’s illness, and was only given 
once, the Semiramide being substituted for it: and 
so on Saturday the Roberto il Diavolo could not be 
given for the same reason. Some discontent was 
shown by the crowded audience, which was only 
quieted by the splendid singing of Grisi and Malle. 
Angri, who exerted all their powers to make us 
forget the disappointment, The season commences 
now in great force. At Her Majesty's Theatre, 
Madlle. Duprez is to sing the charming part of Adina, 
with the renowned Dulcamara of Lablache. Sontag 
will follow in the new opera Le Tre Nozze, and the 


new soprano, Mdlle. Alaymo, in Luerexa, with 
Gardoni as the Gennaro. Carlotta Grisi, Rosati, and 
Ferraris will appear together in the ballet. At 


Covent Garden, Mario returns to us in the unrivalled 
Huguenots, and Beethoven's only opera, Fidelio, 
will follow immediately, we presume with Grisi, for 
Madame Viardot cannot of course leave Paris just 
as the Saupho, by Gounod, is being performed. 
Preach Plays. Mr. Mitchell has issued a tempt 
ing prospectus of a series of fifteen representations 
of French comedy and vaudeville. On Monday 
week he opens the season with M. Seribe’s new 
comedy, Bataille de Dames, in which MM. Regnier 
and Lafont, and Mesdames Judith and St. Mare 
will appear; to be followed on the same evening 
by a new comic vaudeville, entitled L'amour « 
Caveuglette, with M. Hyacinthe and = Madlle. 
Schrivaneck. Engagements are also made with 
M M. Rover, Ravel, and Levassor. Madlle. Rachel 
is announced to appear on the 2nd of June. 
Mdlle. Cruvellii-— A young lady of this name, 
well known during the last two or three years in 
the theatres of Italy and Germany, has just made 
a great hit at the Theatre Italien, at Paris. She 


| appeared in Fracni, and her voice, which is both 


powerful and sweet, her originality, which is very 
striking, her dramatic power, which is far greater 


| than is generally seen on the Italian stage, and 


by Lamartine, circulated among the booksellers of | 


nearly every European capital, the associated pro- 
prietors, Messrs. C. Gosselin, Pagnerre, Furne, 


lastly, her youth and beauty, all united in securing 
her the enthusiastic applause of her fashionable and 
artistic auditories, She is German by birth, a 
native of Bielefeld, in Prussia. On the conclusion 
of the Paris season, we are to have the pleasure of 
hearing her in London. 

Kaster Eutertainments. The 
nounces a new comic drama, by 
called Arline , or th: 


Haymarket an 
: Brough Brothers, 
Bohen Han Gil. Drury Lane 


introduces a five-act romance founded on Sehiller's 


Lecon, and Lippert, call the attention of their | 


confreres to the fact, that from the number of 
piratical houses each one can sell but acomparatively 
small edition, and that for each such edition the 
cost of setting the types has to be incurred; and 
they contend that, by printing very heavy editions 
of valuable works, the large sums paid for copyright 
will be so minutely divided, that the proportion of 
each individual book of the cost of the copyright 
will amount to less than the proportion of each 
pirated copy of the cost of the printer's composition, 
They contend, therefore, that by means of a large 
edition from one setting of the types, they will be 
able to supply copies of the original and authorized 
editions of works at such a price that the pirate 
cannot successfully compete with them. If the 
European publishers will assist them in the good 





work of this experiment, the copyright question, 89 | 
far as the piracy of French books in Europe is con- | 
cerned, will be settled without the intervention of | 


diplomatists or ministers. 


The Operas.—The respective directors have spared | 


no pains to render the pre-Easter performances 


better than usual, but the terrible influenza has | 


sadly frustrated their good intentions. At Her 
Majesty's, Musaniello, produced under the title of 
La Mata di Portici, with a strong cast, promised 
to be a great attraction, but the new tenor, Signor 


| Pardini, was seized with hoarseness in the second 
_ performance, and, after an apology, gave up to M. 


Poultier, who sang through the part. Mdlle. 
Monti, the new mime, excels all predecessors in 
the part of the dumb sister of Masaniello, and is 
a rare acquisition. M. Massol, the well-known 
impersonator of Pietro, made his debat at this house, 


| Jumna. 


Robbers. The Princess's Theatre has a piece of 
grand display called the Alhambra, The Lyceum 
re-opens with a new extravaganza by Mr. Planche, 
entitled The (ducen of the Frogs. The Olympic has 
a new drama with the name of Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley; and the Adelphi announces a new comical 
fairy drama, called O'Flanniqgan and the Fairies. 

Burford’s Panorama re-opens on Monday with 
two charming new paintings by Mr. Selous—the 
Falls of Niagara and the City of Jerusalem. The 
first impresses the observer with a grand idea of 
that stupendous cataract; the latter contains a 
multitude of detail extremely interesting to those 
who desire to learn something of the Scripture 
localities of the renowned city. 

Gallery of Illustration.—The three paintings to 
be added on Monday to the exhibition of the 
Overland Mail to India are charming specimens of 
panoramic art. They represent three views of the 
celebrated mausoleum, Taj Mechal, well known to 
Anglo-Orientals. The first is a view of the exterior 
of the building from the opposite bank of the 
It is seen by moonlight, with an effective 
group of figures in the foreground, assembled round 
‘a fire. The second view represents the Kalan 

Durwasa gateway of red granite, as seen from the 
_garden, in which there are some remarkably 
| characteristic groups of figures. The bright colours 
of the female dresses, and the turbaned males, in- 
| termingled with the foliage, the water-pools, and 
| fountains, are extremely picturesque. In the third 
| view the interior of the building is shown. In the 


centre is the Emperor Shah Jehan’s tomb, sur- 
rounded with an elaborately carved white marble 
| screen, inlaid with agates and jewels in mosaic. 


and sang with his usual success. At the Royal | From the ceiling are suspended several lamps, 
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who have visited this magnificent Asiatic temple 
will be delighted with the artist's faithful and, 
spirited illustration of it. , 

The Sports of Neptune.—A novel display of or- 
namental fire and water was exhibited to private 
view on Wednesday, at the St. James's Theatre. 
M. Saqui, the proprietor, has a raised fountain in 
the middle of the stage, upon which he fixes various 
kinds of jets and other forms of apparatus, 80 con- 
structed as to spread the water into different pat- 
terns. These are intended to represent such objects 
as a cage, wine-glass, China vase, umbrella, basket, 
&c. We must confess that, as imitations, the re- 
semblances are rather far-fetched, but some capital 
effects were produced by inserting within the water- 
pattern a burning blue or red light. The drollest 
experiment was that of placing upon the fountain 
a half-figure of an old gentleman in cap and morn- 
ing gown, which M. Saqui called the Malade 
Imaginaire. According to the force with which 
the exhibitor turned on the water, the figure rose 
into the air upon the apex of the column of fluid, 
and turned round and about, to the great amuse- 
ment of the audience. Another similar experiment 
was performed with the figure of a Chinese juggler, 
in which the force of the column of water imparted 
motion to the arms and legs; and a bottle was 
raised on the jet of water in like manner, with a 
blue light burning from the aperture. The exhi- 
bition is a very novel one, and somewhat amusing. 

The Golden Age.—The Worcester Journal, in 
making use of our announcement that a play of Mr. 

















ted to be lit. Those especially 











Douglas Jerrold’s has been accepted by the Princess’ | 


Theatre, at the price of three hundred guineas, 
stated the sum at three thousand guineas. We 
wish, for the interests of literature, and for Mr. 
Jerrold'’s sake, that it was so. 

London and Copenhagen _— The journey from 
London to the Danish capital was performed last 


week by a correspondent of The Times, rid Lowestoff 


and Jutland, in four days. The mail is now to be 
dispatched by this route every Saturday; and as 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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SIXTH THOUSAND WITHIN A FEW MONTHs. 





Small Svo, elegantly printed and bound, with attractive Portrait on India Paper, 


price 3s. 64. 


THE MORNING OF LIFE: 


A MEMOIR OF MISS A——N, 
WHO WAS EDUCATED FOR A NUN. 


WITH MANY INTERESTING PARTICULARS AND ORIGINAL LETTERS OF DR. DOYLE, LATE RoMAy CATHOR) 
BISHOP OF CARLOW. we 


BY HER FRIEND, M. M. C. M. 


“ PossessEs ALL THE CHARMS OF A ROMANCE WITHOUT ITS 
HOLLOWNESS.”—Christian Times. 

“ There are scenes in the book of striking interest and 
much beauty.”— Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“ A narrative invested with unusual interest.”— CAristian 
Treasury. 

“ A character most interesting and lovely. Will amply 
reward perusal.”— Free Church Magazine. 


“We have been 
Christendom. 


“ A truthfulness and beauty which cannot fail to delight 


deeply interested.” — Evangelics) 


- 
sel 


all readers.” — Liverpool Courier. 


“Many of the scenes are of Surpassing interest ang 


beauty.”—Leamington Spa Courier. 


“ Cannot fail to be perused with the greatest interest.” 
St. James’s Chronicle. 





BATH: BINNS AND GOODWIN. 


BY ORDER OF THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
This day is Published, §vo, 5s 


HE NAUTICAL ALMANACK for 1854: To 

which is added a SUPPLEMENT, containing, for the year 
1851, the latest Elements and Ephemcrides of the lately discovered 
Planets Flora, Victoria, Iris, Metis, Hebe, Astrwa, Parthenope, 
Hygeeia, Neptune, and Faye’s Comet; with an APPENDIX, con- 
teining a paper by the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A., on the 


} correction of a longitule determined approximately by the obser- 


soOn AS arrangements are completed for expediting | 


the means of conveyance between Jutland and 
Copenhagen, the journey will occupy only three days. 
We shall soon be within a week of St. Petersburgh. 

Industrial Echihition. —We find it announced in 


the German official papers, that, on the invitation | 


of the British Government, detachments of Prussian 


and Belgian police, and of the rT of other con- | 


tinental states, will be stationex 
the Exhibition, to assist our own force in the eur- 
veillance of suspected foreigners 

M. Jacobi.—In announcing (p. 207) the death, 


in London during 


at Berlin, of M. Jacobi, we stated that he was | 


the wel!-known electrician of St. Petersburgh ; 


of that name, author of the ‘ Fundamenta Nova.’ 

Mr. C. Roach Smith has been elected a corre- 
torre, member of the National Antiquarian 
Society of Prance. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday. —Chemical, & p m. 

Tweeday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 4} p.m.— Civil Enci- 
neers, § p.m.—Zoological, 9 p m.—Syro-Egyptian, 7} p.m. 

Wednesday — Antiquaries (Anniversary), 2 p.m. 

Thursday — London Institution Anniversary), 7 p.m. 

Saturday — Medical, & p.m.—Royal Botanic, 32 p.m. 





ms TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. D.—Any of the Portraits may be procured on applica- 
tion, by letter, to George Ransome, E.sq., Ipewich. — 


— 





PRINTED IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


PARLOUR MAGAZINE OF THE 


it is 
The fire: | 
it is devoted 
How to enjoy Londen during the 


T HE 
LITERATURE OF Alt NATIONS is jast tf 
; 7 j published 
the largest and the cheapest of the Weekly magarines 
Number is a double ome at the single price . one half of 
to an aebty writtes articio— 
BRahibitien. A beeutifu) 


— steel engraving wil! be giten with the 


Losdos printed in the Cryetal Palace, and published by Houlston 


amd Stomrman, and Rookerliers every where 





REMOVAL OF THR LRADEN OFPicEs 


‘HE PUBLISHING and EDITORIAL OFFICES | 


of the “ LEADER” will neat week be remo from 
Strand, and 9, Crane Qoart, Fleet Street. to ~ - 


©, WELLINGTON STREET. erRAwn 


we i 
. . . . | 
now learn that it was the eminent mathematician | 


At that place Ube Leader will bencefor ward be published. It is | 


oad all Advertiooments and 


er Sisher may be addressed, “ 10 Wellingtos Street, Strand 


Communications to the Editor 


vation of a lunar distance 
*,* The * Nautical Almanac’ for 1851, 52, and 53, may still be had 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. ISAAC 
WILLIAMS 
In 8vo, price 6s 6d 


LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO. 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER AND BOYD. 








IDLAIN SERMONS, on the LATTER PART of | 


the CATECHISM ; being the Conclusion of the Series con- 
tained in the Ninth Volume of * Plain Sermons.” By the Rev. 
ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D.. late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
Author of * A Harmony of the Gospels,” with a Devotional Com- 
mentary, in cight Volumes. 

*.* The complete Series of Sermons on the Catechism may be 

had in one Volume, price 13s 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
NEW WORK ON THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 

In 2 vols. crown &vo, price £1 Is. 


(THE LIFE of ST. PAUL, illustrated from con- 

temporary History, with the EPISTLES Chronologically 
Arronged, and Literally Translated, upon the Basis of the , 
rized Version 
oxk rd 


Nivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 


Antho- 
By THOMAS LEWIN, M.A., of Trinity College, 





DR. STERLES HANDBOOK OF FIELD ROTANY 

NEW EDITION, Enlarged and brought down 
4 to the Present Time, will be published next week, and may 
be had from any Bookseller, price 7s. 6d ; 


Wm. S. Orr and Co., 2, Amen Corner, London 
James M‘Glashan, 30, Upper Sackville Stree t, Dublin. 











In a handsome volume, price £2 164., strongly half bound in 
morocco, with gilt leaves, 


A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENER/L ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD. 


Revised and corrected throughout - 
_ Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names 
The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad 


DUBLIN: J. ROBERTSON & Co 


——— ~- ——+~--- --—-—- te 


REV. C. G. FINNEY’S LECTURES 
In one thick volume, pp. 1016, with Portrait from an original 
drawing, and engraved on Stecl by J. COCHRAN, 
Bound in cloth, price 16s 
| ECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, 
4 embracing Lectures on Moral Government, The Atonement 
Moral and Physical Depravity, Natural Ability, Moral and Gr 


cious; Repentance, Faith, Justification, Sanctification, Sow 
reignty, Election, Divine Purposes, Perseverance, &. By the 
tev. C.G. FINNEY. The whole work Revised, with an Int 


duction, by the Rev. Dr. REDFORD, of Worcester 

*.* Upon several important and difficult subjects the authe 
has thrown a clear and valuable light, which will guide many a 
student through perplexities and difticultics which he had long 
sought unsuccessfully to explain. The ecitor frankly confesses 
that when a student he would gladly have bartered half the books 
in his library to have gained a single perusal of these Lectures 
and he cannot refrain from expressing the belief, that no young 
student of theology will ever regret their purchase or perusal 

PORTRAIT of the Rev. C. G. FINNEY, on Inpia Parss, fto 
price One Shilling 


London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside 





In a few days will be ready, price 6s. 6d., a new and thoroughly 


revised Edition of 
(THE DIRECTORY, 


NEWSPAPER PRESS 
/ This standard Book of Reference, in addition to all changes & 


By CHARLES MITCHELL 
Newspaper Property, contains Original Articles of vital import 
ance to, not only the whole Newspaper Proprietary, bu tb 
leading Commercial, Agricultural, Trading, Professional, sad 
Literary Associations, Government and Public Establishment 
throughout the Empire, by whom the former Editions have been 





| so largely patronized. 


| Now ready at all the Booksellers, a Specimen Numt 


| [HE LOOKER-ON : A REcorRD OF THE LITERARY, 


with numerous additional \ 


vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground | 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers | 


invite a comparison with any other work of its class 

“Weare now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which comprehends 
every discovery of which the present century can boast Not a 
village nor a rivulet rendered famous by a Victory—not a singk 
hamlet jotted down in the itinerary of the adventurous traveller— 


Bot a single spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could de- | 


termine with accuracy, has been omitted in the Maps...... To 
crown the whole, there is a superb Index, upon the most approved 
plan, with a faithful enumeration of latitudes and longitudes. This 
‘ Atlas’ ought at once to supersede all other works of the kind 
and we earnestly recommend those who are entrusted with the 
duty of education to accept it as their standard of correctness. No 
one, either in pursuit of truth on his own account, or attempting 
to direct the inquiries of others, will hereafter have any excuse 
for going astray."— United Serrice Gazette, February 22, 1851. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES 
PRGS&S.. Profeceor of Geography in the Colleve for Civil Engi. 
mag The Maps of Royal Quarto Size, bound in Svo price 
“ss < ‘ 

“ The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as ret fallen in 
our way: it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it "— 
English Journal of Education ies 

Edinburgh: Adam & Charies Black. 


Simpkina & Co., Whittaker & Co 





London. Longman & Co. ; 
, and Hamilton & Co. 


, continued weekly. 


Mr. C. MITCHELL trusts he may be permitted to observe that 
the Dirnrerony is now the recognised Guide for Advertising, °Y 
the most influential Literary and Scientific Societies and Associa 
tions, the Government Offices and Public Establishments, he 6 
as by the most eminent Bankers, Merchants, and Tra i ve it ree 
been pronounced by the editor of the Spectator to be” incispensts* 
to the bureau, the desk, and the counter, whence Advertisements 
are issued, or where any knowledge of Newspapers may b¢ requ 
site,’ and the utmost efforts of the Proprietor have been directed 


1 her 
to impart to the new edition such improvements as will render 





- : : tn ¢ : to th 
this edition superior in merit and intrinsic attraction te a 
previously issued. » sate aul 
To Advertisers of all classes, the work forms o-safe gus 


London: Published by C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 
, pads eee aS 





ver, price 2d af 


ARTISTIC, AND SCIENTIFIC WORLD, suited for Pam? 
Reading. 


THE SPECIMEN NUMBER CONTAINS™ 


The Looker-On to his Readers. 
An Essay (Popular Literature 
The Gownsman of All Souls, 
continued. 
Pen and Ink Pictures (No. 1, The Octogenarian 
teviews (A Tripto Mexico). | 
Original Poetry (Spring is coming 
Notes and Queries ; 
Material for Thought. New Music. 
Chit Chat of the Parisian World 
Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama. 
The Gossiper. Miscellanea we 7" 
Literary and Philosophical Institutions, &e. & with infer 
The aim of the Looker-On is to combine amusement Se 
mation, without throwing aside that high moral tone 60 B ? 


in a family journal dwil™ 
The Second Number will be issued on the 13th Mar, 2 


a Legend of Oxford, ‘ 


d : _ earnoste? ¥, ond of 
London: A. Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster me 


Booksellers and Newsvendors 
—_ = - » the 
MLIZA COOK'S JOURNAL. — Volume 
sf don the 26th April, in time 
I. to IV., bound i grees 





urth will be publis? 


an 
Monthly Pareels. Volumes 


4s. 6d. each. i» obtaining * 
This work being stereotyped, no delay need arise in 0 
| supply of any Number or Part 1 to M: ap 


i 


Nos. 1 to 104, with Indeaes; the Monthly Fore, 
Cases for binding Is. each’, are always on sale 4 
Office, 3, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. 


the Londo’ 
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INCORPORATED, 7TH Wrruas IV. 


——S 
Roms 


ECTS bowtl ' B, 
sROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, Lonpon 
wo . . . Monday. 10th Feb 
Ordi neral Meeting held on Monday, 1 Fe 

Ai the a Tete Recommendations of the Council, 


_ 1851, the 

with reference to the 
age ROYAL MEDAL. 

ety having been pleased to grant her gracious permis 


Medals for the year 1851, were read and 


sar ba 2 Royal Med 1 to be conferred on such distinguished 
ua oe tg Man of Science, of any Country, as may have designed 
architect ¢ high merit, or produced a work tend 


- executed any building of 


note or facilitate the know ledge of Architecture, or the 


os to a . 
as “ Fe esiches of Science connected therewith, ; 

a the Council do proceed in January, 1852, to take into con 
—— tion of the Royal Medal accordingly. 


sgeration the appropria 

INSTITUTE MEDAL. 

. Silver Medals of the Institute 
ne o Pongo Essays on the following subjects :— 

—__* the distinctive Style of Inigo Jones, as compared with 
‘ yp Be of other Architects of the Palladian School 

4. On the best System of Construction to be adopted to render 


be awarded to the 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 


Dwelling Houses Fire proof, having reference to cost and | 


etical convenience 
practical co : Hustration 
The Essays to be accompame 1 by suitable Tlustrations 


SR Rach Essay to be W ritten in a clear and distinct hand, on | 


verpate pages 
—- SOANE MEDALLION. 
That the Soane Medallion be aw arded for the best Dosign for a 
Reilding for Public Baths, Laundry, c., adapted to the wants: of 
the community; to comprise one hundred baths for each sex, W ith 
bot air, Vapour, medicated, and capacious plunging baths in addi- 
tien. One hundred washing-places also to be provided. Especial 
regard to be had to the provision of Waiting, Reading, and 
Refreshment Rooms, and to Ventilation and Fire-proof construc- 


“te Council suggest to Competitors aconsideration of the system 
or warming the walls and floors, adopted by the Ancients in their 
Therma, and now practised in the East 

The Building to be adapted for an isolated position. The plans, 
elevations, and sections, to be drawn to a scale of one-eighth of an 
ach to afoot. Perspective views, and such other drawings, to a 
larger scale as the Candidate may consider necessary for the per 
fect development of his design. The drawings to be tinted with 
Indian ink or Sepia. 

The successful Competitor, if he go abroad, will be entitled to 
the sum of £50 at the end of one year’s absence, on sending satis 
fetory evidence of his progress and his studies. 

NB. The competition for the Soane Medallion is open to all 
Members of the Profession under the age of thirty years. 

DIRECTIONS FOR CANDIDATES. 

Each Essay and set of Drawings is to be distinguished by a 
mark or motto, without any name attached, and to be accom 
panied by a sealed Letter, enclosing the name of the Author, and 
having on the outside the same mark or motto as that attached to 
the Essay or Drawings, with an Address to which a communica 
ton may be sent. The packet directed, To the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and marked Essay for 
Medal or) Drawings for Medal (Motto), is to be delivered at the 
Rooms of the Institute, on or before the 3lst of December, 185] 

The Institute will not consider themselves called upon to adjudge 
4 Premium, unless the Essays or Drawings shall be of sufficient 
merit to deserve that distinction; if the best Essay or Drawings 
should be by a Candidate who has been successful on a former 

easion, they reserve to themselves the power of adjudging such 


ther adequate reward as they may think fit, and of awarding the } 


Medals offered to the second in merit. The Essays to which Pr 


ms are awarded become the property of the Institute, to be | 


published by them if thought fit. In case they are not published 
within six months after tlle award of the Medals, the authors will 
seat liberty to publish them. The Drawings will be returned to 
the Candidates, on application—the unsuccessful ones, after the 
adjudication ; and the successful ones, after the 
tae Medal 
*.* Copies of this Paper, or any further information, may be had 
on application to the Secretaries, by letter, prep ‘id 
J.J. SCOLES, Honorary 
C. C. NELSON, J Seeretaries. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 





| sium will be issued in a few days 


presentation of | 


> - } 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 


ull Pive. Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, Is. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


nN : y ry \4 rTor( <yrree . 

pue NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE 
wow Cre —The EXHIBITION of the above Association is 
oppeaite “y daily, at the Portlan! Gallery, 316, Regent Street, 
a * © Polytechnic Institution, from 9 4.™. till dusk.—Ad. 
sm IS. ; catalogue 6d BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


- sek ce iawn a 
A a. NION OF LONDON. The Annual 
distribute _ Meeting to receive the Council's Report, and to 
Ant will he b “ee subscribed for the purchase of Works of 
sition 4 - . in the Theatre Royal Lyeoum, by the kind per- 
8t ll for 12; “s les Mathews, Esq... on TUESDAY, the 29t) inst., 
will procure ie = st cisely. The Receipt for the current year 
ure admission, ? 
443, West tran — 
April 16, 143)” GEORGE GODWIN, Honorary 
ne cite ata LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 

> Se 

VIS, — Voce} " 
A iS. Messieurs les Etrangers sont prévenus 
nesters OY ars in la Société des Amis des Arts (Art Union 
posible la prise des bile | Avril, pour faciliter autant que 
Cas emares pour | Rxpedtion” amateurs étrangers que se trouv- 
be a PaeRant a | 
_Peinture de cette 
Taleur de er . 














droit de choisir parmi tous les Expositions 
année un tableau ou autre ouvrage de la 


—— i prix, et » tirage , é 
eral de Lx; te etc. Le tirage se fera le 29 Avril, au Thé&tre 
1H, Wes: Strand - 
rand GEORGE GODWIN,) Secretaires 
LEWIS POCOCK, Honoraires 





T)EOORATIVE Papen 
D mene - PAINTING.—Mr. Freperick 
TRLTO Artic: in io ROYAL AC ADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco- 
“yrs os all other manners of Painting, whose 
Polls, begs to ing rm iis Benes ipal Public Buildings of the Metro- 
be has considerab)y es ~ adie en hitectsin particular, that 
‘fs Establishment.and is now enabled 
- on th orte : M ‘ nable 
ake Pablic Buildings io" ‘st notice, the Embellishment of Private 
AY mable Terms a part of the United Kingdom, on the 
poe MODERN STYLEq “YY Of the CLASSICAL, MEDI- 
‘T&F. San . 
G, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 





T ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


—NOTICE is hereby given that the First EXHIBITION 


of FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY'S GARDEN, will 


take place on Saturday, May 3rd 

Tickets can be procured at this Office upon present 
of a Fellow, price 5s. each; 
Turnham-green, price 


ing the order 
or, on the day of the meeting, at 


7s. 6d. each 


PRIVILEGE OF FELLOWS.—Each Fellow of the Society has | 


free personal admission to these Exhibitions without a ticket 
He may also personally introduce a friend with an Admission 
Ticket at half-past Twelve, at Gate No. 4 in the Duke of Devon 
shire’s road; or, if unable to attend personally, his wife or sister 
may represent him, provided she is herself furnished with an ad 
mission ticket to which his signature is inscribed 

21, Regent Street, London 





IMPORTANT NOVELTIES ON AND APTER EASTER 


MONDAY 
POYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
The ROTATION of the EARTH DEMONSTRATED by 
FOUCAULT'S recent experiments, as exhibited at the PAN 
PHEON in PARIS. —An HISTORICAL LECTURE on the HARP, 
by Frederick Chatterton, Esq., with VOCAL and INSTRU MEN 
TAL selections from the Bards, assisted by Miss Blanche You 
R.A. of Music, and illustrated by Drawings of the Harps of various 
Nations.—LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, by J. H Pep r, Es 


illustrating the nature of FLAM Eand EXPLOSION, with brilliant | 


experiments.—LECTURES on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Dr 
Bachhoffher.—TWO SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS :—On 
Series entirely painted by Charles Smith, } sq., &e. &e, &e.—Open 
every morning and evening.—Admission, Is.; Schools, Half-price 

The GAS-FITTERS’ ASSOCLATION are now fitting up in the 
Institution an extensive serics of APPARATUS, BURNERS, & 
to illustrate the ECONOMICAL APPLICATION of GAS for ILL 
MINATING, CULINARY, HEATING, CHEMICAL, and MANI 
FACTU RING PURPOSES 


ASTER HOLIDAYS.—The ZOOLOGICAL 

4 GARDENS, in the Regent's Park, are open to Visitors every 
day in EASTER WEER except Saturday, on payment of SIX 
PENCE each Person 

The HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoological Society 
by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is ENUHITRITED daily, from 11 to 
41 o' Clock Visitors desirous of secing the animal in the water 
are recommended to go early 





NOTICE —NOW READY 
Uniform with the Pepular and Railway Libraries, feap. 8vo 


Price ONE SHILLING. fancy bds 
PPE GREAT EXHIBITION,—ITS PALACE, 
and its PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. With Notices of the 
Public Buildings and Places of Amusement in the Metropolis 
In this ONE SHILLING VOLUME is contained, Descriptions of 
most of the Principal Noveltics of the Exposition, and much 
variety of Information, respecting this,“ THE WORLD'S FATR.’ 
London: George Routledge and Co., Soho Square; and all 
Booksellers. 


QOYER'S UNIVERSAL SYMPOSIUM, GORE 
' HOUSE, Kensington, the Residence of the late celebrated 
Countess of Blessington 

This magnificent and unique Establishment is rapidly progress 
ing towards completion, and will be OPENED to the Public at the 
LATTER-END of the MONTH. A description of the Interior and 
Exterior, and a comprehensive Scale of Prices, will shortly be 
issued 

Season Tickets for admission to view Soyer’s Universal Sympo 
Single Season Ticket, One 
Family Tickets, 





Guinea ; Double Ticket, One and a Half Guinea ,; 
admitting four, Three Guineas, none of which are transferable 
The Season Tickets will be procurable at Mr. Mitchell's, Bond 
Street; Mr. Sams, Pall Mail; and at all the principal libraries and 








music warchouscs 
MITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
4 SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


Actuary—G. J. Fannancer, Bsq., F.1A 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
&c., may be obtained from EK. F. LEEKS, Srcuerary. 


TICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William Street, City. Established 1838 
B. Hawes, Esq., Chairman. T. Nesbitt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Charles Baldwin, sq W. K. Jameson, Esq 

John Barnard, Esq. John Knill, Esq 

George Denny, Esq. John Nol oth, Esq. 

Bryan Donkin, Esq., F.R.S. Charles Phillips, Esq. 

Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Daniel Sutton, Esq 

Sidney Gurney, Esq O'B. Bellingham Woolsey, Fsq 

, Anthony Dunlop, Es« Willism Hawes, Esq 
Auditors -{ E. Greenaway, he ‘Semee DP. Jones, Esq 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard,and Dimsdale. Commercial 
Bankers.— Bankof London. Londonand County Banking Company 
Physicians —Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R-S. T. W. Jones, M.D 
Surgeons —James Farish, Esq. John Dalrymple, Esq., F.R.S 
Standing Counsel —lussell Gurney, Esq., QC. 
Solicitor.—J. Curtis, Esq. 

Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample sub- 
scribed capital and careful and economical management The 
suceess of the Society is manifest, from the fact that since its es 
tablishment more than 2200 Policies have been issued, assuring 
over £1,300,000, while its assets stand at £125,000 and upwards, 
with an income of £39,000 a-year, steadily increasing 

The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance The Premiums are moderate, and 
may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or otherwise. 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or half the 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of 

ife 

Extra Premiums for Poreign Riska—Persons assured with the 
Company may obtain permission to travel or reside in Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cape 
Colony, and in other healthy foreign climates, without payment of 
extra premium; also, with some limit, in North America, ‘not 
south of the 35 deg. of North Latitude) and in Australia 

Profits —Bonus.—Pour-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of 
the Company are appropriated to parties who have been assured 
on the profit scale for three clear years. ; ; 

Loans —Advances are made upon the Security of Freehold and 
Leasehold Property of adequate value, of Life Interests, Rever 
sions, and other legally assignable property or income. Great 
facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining at small expense, 
and quickly, temporary advances, on Personal Security. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary, 
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Ts LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY established in 1836 
Empowered by Acts of Parliament. Orrices—8 and 10, WATER R 
STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 20 and21, POULTRY; and 28, REGENT 
STREET, LONDON 





Taresters 
Sir Thomaa Bernard Birch, Adam Hodgson, Fsq 
Bart., M.P Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL, 

Chairman—W iL ctam Nicot, Bsq 
Deputy-Chairmen—Josrru C. Ewart, Esq.; Josren Horney, Esq 
Thomas Brocklebank, Esq George H. Lawrence, Esq 
William Dixon, Esq Harold Littledale, Esq 
William Rarle, Esq John Marriott, Esq 
fr. Steuart Gladstone, Esq Kdward Moon, Esq 
George Grant, Esq Lewis Mogzley, Esq 
Francis Haywood, Esq Joseph Shipley, Esq 
Robert Higgin, Bsq H. Stolterfoht, Esq 
George Holt, Esq ‘ John Swainson, Esq. 
John Hore, Esq 

Secretary—-Swinton Boult, Esq. 

DIRECTORS IN LONDON 
Chairmana—Witiiam Ewart, Esq., M.P 
Deputy-Chairman—G vorut Frep. Youre, Esq 

Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart Hon. F. Ponsonby 
William Brown, Esq., MP John Ranking, Esq 
Matthow Forster, Esq., M.P J. M. Rosseter, Esq 
Frederick Harrison, Esq Seymour Teulon, Psq 
James Hartley, Esq Swinton Roult, Req., Secretary 
Koss D. Mangles, Esq... M_P to the Company 
Resident Secretary—Renjamin Henderson, Esq 
CONSTITUTION 
Linbillty of the entire body of shareholders unlimited 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, and mereantile risks freely Insured 
Porcign and colonial insurances effected 
Premiums as in other established offices 
bettiecment of losses liberal and prompt 
LIFR DEPARTMENT 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety 
Bonuses not dependent on profits, being declared and guaranteed 
when the policy is effected 
Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with 
Phirty days allowed for the renewal of policies. 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death 
Policies not disputed except on the ground of fraud 
Full prospectuses may be had on application at the offices of the 
Company as above, or to any of its agents in the country 
LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
- No. 7, LOTHBURY, LONDON 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association 
The result of the last Division of Profits is shown in the follow 
ing Table, which exhibits the Additions made to the sums assured 
under Policies of Seven Years’ standing 
The next bonus will be declared in July, 1851 


| Addition to 


j 








Age at Duration Sums Annual 
entrances of Policies Assured Premium. Sum Assured, 
a Tyrs. Imo. | £2000 | 447 1 8 | ost IB 4 
30 7 1 WELD 133 10 10 572 8 lo 
23 | @ 1 1000 23 2 6 13 0 4 
51 6 10 | 5000 23315 Oo 506 13 lo 
43 | 6 10 j 3000 llo 10 O | go7 15 4 
33 | 6 10 bw) 14685 COS 62 11 6 
230 | «G B) 5000 11512 6 | 656 4 9 


These additions, if « ompared with the premiums paid, will he 
found to range as high as 69 per cent. upon them 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 

4 Established by Royal Charter in the Reign of King George L,, 
a.p. 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE INSURANCES 
Hran-Orrices,—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE Braancn-Orrics,— 

No. 10, REGENT STREET 
Actvarny—PETER HARDY, Esa., PS 

This CORPORATION has effected Assurances on Lives for a 
period of ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS. 

PIRE INSURANCES effected at Moderate Rates upon every 
description of Property 

MARINE INSURANCES at the Current Premiums of the day 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS —Messrs. J. and KR. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&e ,and that they undertake the Shipment of Fiffects to all parts of 
the world 








OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
4 invention connected with Dental Surgery has been intro 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George Street, Hanover Square ; 
it is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished 
from the originals by the closestobserver. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very euperior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of any 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. The invention ie of importance to 
many persons, and those who are interested in it, should avall 
themselves of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVERY. 
H_ §. 


F +,.°..2° * oOo LOT 
. Best quality, warranted . - 2s. 6d. per sq. yd, 
Persian and Turkey pattern. . 2. 9d. = 
Common Floor Cloth . . « O Od. pa 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING. 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 32s 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 632, NEW OXFORD STRERT. 


\ ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 

and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the Kitchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, Leoge 
Room, ls.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


[April 19 














AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





Adams (John), second President of the United 


‘orks. 10 vols. Svo. 20s. each. Vol. IL. all 


: 


. Partl. 
Comparative Physiology. New Edition. Post Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
on Art, and 


Andrews’ Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 
founded on the larger Latin-German Lexicon of Freund. Very 
fvo. £1 . 
(Thomas).—A Universal Pronouncing 
Gazettcer, containing Lm oy anes Statistical, and other infor- 
mation of all the in the known World, from the 
maton Cod iene savers; to which is added an APPEN- 
ay ag a SUPPLEMENT. Eighth Edition, post 8vo, bound. 


Bigelow’s Jamaica in 1850; or, the Effects of 
Sixteen Years of Freedom on a Slave Colony. }2mo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 
‘a (Lord) Works. With a Life. 

4 vols. fo, cloth. £1 16s. ; : 

Booth a (James P.)—En ia of Chemistry, 
Practical Theoretical. Imperial Svo, sheep. £1 5s. 

s Views of the Microscopic World. 
Designed general reading, and asa Handbook for Classes in 
Natural Aull Small 4to, numerous Engravings on Wood and 
Stone, cloth. G. ; : . 

Chapman's (John Ratcliffe) Instructions to Young 
the Construction and Handling of the improved 
American . imo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Chase (L. C.)—History of the Polk Administra- 
. i vol. royal Sve, cloth. 14s. 

Chemical Tables, for the Calculation of Quanti- 
tative Analysis of H. ROSE. Ry W. P. DEXTER. &yo, cloth. 6+ 

Code (The) of Procedure of the State of New 
York, as amended by the Legislature by an Act passed April 11, 
1S. Svo,sewed. %. 6d. 

Code of Procedure of the State of New York, 
both Civil and Criminal, reported complete by the Commissioners 
on Practice and Picadings. 2 vols. Svo, law calf. £2. 

Coues (8. E.)—Outlines of a System of Mecha- 
hical Philosophy ; being a Research into the Laws of Force. Post 
§vo. cloth. ” 6d. - 

Dana's Syetem of Mineralogy; comprising the 
most recent I verles. The Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 
Royal Svo, cloth, Mlustrated by numerous Woodcuts and Four 


or £1 4s. 
(Andrew Jackson.)—The Great Harmonia; 


being a Philosophical Revelation of the Natural, Spiritual, and 
Celestial Universe. By the Author of ‘ The Principles of Nature.’ 
Vol. 1. l2mo, cloth. &. 

Davis (Dr. E.)—The Half-Century; or, a His- 
tory of Changes that have taken place and Events that have tran- 
spired, chiefly in the United States, between 1800 and 1850. Post 
Svo, cloth. S«. Gd. 

De Wette's Critical and Historical Introduction 
to the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament. Translated 
from the German, with Additions, by THEODORE PARKER. 
2 vols. Bvo. New Edition, cloth. 24s. 

Dowling’s (Dr. John) History of Romanism, from 
the Bartiest Corruptions of Christianity to the Present Time, with 
Sketches of the last and present Pope. Thick vo, cloth. 15s. 

Everett's (Edward) Orations and Speeches on 
various Occasions 2 vols. large vo, with Portrait. 36s. 

Fowler (W. C.)—The English Language in its 
Elements and Forms, with a history of its Origin and Develop- 


mei ranklin’s | cloth. 12s. 
P in’s (Benj.) Complete Works, with a Life 
—— b oa = Ay - mam 10 vols. Svo, handsomely 
Giles (Henry.)—Lectures and Essays. 2 vols. 

post Avo, cloth, Idx 
Harris's (Dr.) Principles and Practice of Dental 


‘Thick 
with 200 Thus Seek beent. at Dilton, greatly enlarged, 
siogre ography, 


F 


| 


of Dental Science, Bi 
Terminology. Thick royal Svo, sheep. 
ell (Rev. D.)—A complete Descriptive and 


Statistion Gazetteer of the United States of America, with 
Abstract of the Consus and Statistics for 1840; exhibiting a com. 


Kibiiography, and M 
“ait 


° 
First and Second Series. €s. each Home, doth. 
‘a 


Christology of the New Testa- 
a Commentary on the Predictions essiah 
Prophets Translated by Dr. R KEITH. 9 vols. Ove, chou tlie. 


"Ditk Val" ciecond Sorin.“ “ 1és. 
"Hudson's (iH. 'N.) "Lectares a Sethian 
Second 2 Vols. post So, cloth. 1s. ‘ 
Eas SOL Meet 








Kent's (J.) Commentaries on American Law. 
Sixth and last Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, law calf. #4 lés. : 

La Place.—Mécanique Céleste. Translated into 

ish, with a Commentary. By N. BOWDITCH, LL.D. 4 vols. 

royal 4to, boards, very scarce. £10. : 

Leake’s Life and Times of General Lamb, and his 
Correspondence with Washington, Clinton, &c. 8vo,cloth. 15s. 

Lieber’s Manual of Political Ethics. 2 thick 
vols. royal 8vo, cloth. £1 8s. 3 
Political and Legal Hermeneutics. Post 
&vo, cloth. 7s 


Longfellow (Henry Wadsworth).—Poems. Tllus- 








trated Edition, from designs by D. Huntingdon, engraved by the | 


first American artists. Royal Svo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


£1 4s. oe 
Poetical Works. Last complete Edition. 
2 vols. 12mo, cloth. 15s. 





Merrick (Rev. J. L.).—Life and Religion of | 


Mahommed as contained in the Sheeah Traditions of the Hyat-ul- | 


Kuloob. Translated from the Persian. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. 


Morgan (Lewis H.).—League of the Ho-de-no- 


sau-nee, or Iroquois. Royal 8vo, Plates, cloth. 16s. 


New York.—Documentary History of the State 
of New York, arranged under the Direction of the Hon. CHRIS- 
TOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 2 vols. thick imperial 
8vo, numerous Maps, cloth. £2 8s. 

North American Review. 
at 6s. cach. ‘ : 

Overman on the Manufacture of Iron, in all its 
Branches ; with an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel. 8vo, nume- 
rous Woodcuts, cloth. £1 10s. 


10s. 6d. | 


Published Quarterly, | 


| 


Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Works. With Notices of his | 


Life and Genius. By WILLIS, LOWELL, and GRISWOLD. 3 
vols. post 8vo, cloth. £1 5s. 
, 


Randolph (John), of Roanoke—Life of. By 
H.A.GARLAND. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 
Reminiscences of Congress. By C. W. Marcu. 


Post 8vo. Portrait of Webster. Cloth. 7s. 

Report of the Sanitary Commission of Massa- 
chusetts. Royal 8vo, cloth. 18s. : 4 

Revenue Book of America. Containing the 
Tariff of 1816; likewise the New British Tariff. 8vo, boards. 4s. 6d. 

Ricord (P.).—Illustrations of Syphilitic Diseases, 
Translated from the French. By 8. F. BETTON. With a History 
of Syphilis, &c. by Dr. GODDARD. Royal 4to, with 117 beauti- 
fully coloured Illustrations, cloth. £4 4s. 

Robinson (Conway).—An Account of Discoveries 
in the West until 1519, and of Voyages to and along the Atlantic 
Coast of North America, from 1520 to 1573. Prepared for the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society. S8vo, cloth. 10s. 

Santarem (Viscount). Researches respecting 
Americus Vespucius, and his Voyages. Translated by E. V. 
CHILDE. 12mo, cloth. 5s. 6d. 

Southey’s (Robert) Chronicle of the Cid. 
the Spanish. Royal 8vo, cloth. 14s. 


Sparks (J.), The Life of Washington. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 18s. 
The Life of Benjamin Franklin. With 


various Portraits. Royal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Stockhardt’s Principles of Chemistry. Illustrated 
by simple Experiments. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. By Dr. PIERCE. Post 8yo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Stuart's (Prof. Moses) Commentary on the Book 
of Daniel. 8vo,cloth. 18s. 

Ungewitter (Francis H., LL.D.).—Europe, Past 
and Present. A Comprehensive Manual of European Geography 
and History ; with separate Descriptions and Statistics of each 
State, and a copious Index, facilitating Reference to every essential 
Fact in the History and Present State of Europe. By FRANCIS 
H. UNGEWITTER, LL.D. 1 thick vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Upham’s (T. C.) Elements of Mental Philosophy. 
Embracing the Two Departments of the Intellect and the Sensi- 
bilities. Two vols. post 8vo, bound. lis. 

Vinet (A.).—Montaigne, the Endless Study, and 
other Miscellanies. Translated by R. TURNBULL. 8vyo, cloth. 


7s. 6d. 

Webster's Trial. The Trial of Dr. Webster for 
the Murder of Dr. George Parkman, before the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts ; including his Confession, application for Commu- 
eo of Sata, &c. By G. BEMIS, Esq. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 

* ar . . . ° . 

W byt Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year- 
Book cts in Science and Art. Edited by D..A. WEL 
G. BLISS. Post vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. ‘ yeaeictianse 

Wheeler's (H. G.) History of Congress (Biogra- 
phical and Political) ; comprising Memoirs of Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 14s. 


World’s (The) Progress; being ‘a Chronological 
Alphabetical Record of more than a Million of Facts, Political 
nae" gl and Scientific, from the Creation to 1850. Post 8vo, cloth. 


Wynne’s (Dr.) Lives of Eminent Li 
j : iterary a 
Scientific Men of America. Post 8vo, cloth. 7s. "y ” 


Wise’ ; 
—— - ve System of Aeronautics. 8vo. Plates, 


A LIST of AMERICAN BOOKS, 
gratis, on application. 


From 
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NEW AND RECEN? 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH and DUTY 
Discourses by JOHN JAMES TAYLER, BA. Post oes 
price 7s, 6d, ave a 

d "i. 
LECTURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, : “The Se 
* Phases of Faith,’ &¢. Post 8vo, —— a hie 
NORICA; or, Tales of Niirnberg in the Olde, 
Time. 


After a Manuscript of the 16th Century. Translated from the 


German of AUGUST HAGEN. Feap. &yo. “In @ fere day, 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT and CENTRAL. 


IZATION; 


The characteristics of each, and its Practical Tendencies a 
affecting Social, Moral, and Political Welfare and Progrea 
including comprehensive Outlines of the British Constitutiog 
By J. TOULMIN SMITH. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d 

“ This is a valuable, because a thoughtful, treatise Upon one 
of the general subjects of theoretical and practical polities 
No one in all probability will give an absolute assent to all its 
conclusions, but the reader of Mr. Smith's volume wil! in any 
case be induced to give more weight to the important principle 
insisted on.’’—Tait's Magazine. 
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